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Is it costing too much? It is, if 
your composing room is still 
hand-setting quads either on a 


Linotype or at the case. 


Linotype Self-Quadders make 
centered or flush leit or right 
jobs a joy to do. Linotype Self- 
Quadders add that velvet that 
often means the difference 


between profit and loss. 


Cost-conscious printers are 
halving—even quartering their 
composition costs with Self- 


Quadder equipped Linotypes. 


Ask your Linotype representa- 
tive about the many exclusive 
Linotype features that assure 

speedy, dependable, econom- 


ical production. 
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Fashioned after modern 
design The Sta-Hi 
MASTER FORMER effects 
modern performance and 
modern product, dry-mats 
with faultless, Uniform 
Casting Levels shrunk by 
automatic controlled 
mechanisms. 


THERE ARE NOW 





MASTER FORMERS 
OPERATING TO 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 


While The Sta-Hi 
MASTER FORMER is of 
tremendous advantage to 
the large metropolitan 
publication, it is equally 
advantageous to the 
smaller city daily news- 
paper, and many small 
publications have in- 
stalled this Modern 
Mechanical Miracle, en- 
joying Quality Printing 
Results. 























FORMER 


* 


AUTOMATIC VAC-SHRINK DEVICE 
EFFECTING MECHANICAL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 






FULL FLOATING BASE HEATER 
POSITIVE LOCK-UP WITH VACUUM CHAMBER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEAT CONTROL 
GUARANTEES IMPROVED ELECTRIC BAKING 


AUTOMATIC FULL ELECTRIC TIMERS 
NO GEARS OR SPRINGS — POSITIVE ACTION 


NEW TYPE RADIAL HEATING ELEMENTS 
IMPROVED HEAT DISTRIBUTION TO MAT 


PERFECTED NEW VACUUM CONNECTIONS 
FASTER VACUUM FORMING WHILE MAT IS PLASTIC 


* 
STA-HI CORPORATION 


1020 CROCKER STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Appraisal of the effect of conditions on 


machines* 


Defense Program requires 18 men in in- 

dustry working on defense material for 
every 8 men working on defense material 
in the last World War. Defense contracts 
already placed are estimated to require 
in excess of 17 billion man hours (this is 
equal to 84 million men working one 
year). 

Orders for much of basic printing ma- 
chinery are requiring 5 to 10 months for 


|: has been estimated that the National 


delivery, and no delivery promises of 


any kind can be obtained on certain 
types of equipment. This condition is 
caused not alone by restricted produc- 
tion capacity, but also because of priori- 
ties on materials used in the manufac- 
ture of printing equipment. 

Most of the manufacturers of basic 
printing equipment have given from 14 


*Abstracted from proceedings of Conference of Local 
Presidents and Secretaries, United Typothetae of America, 
Washington, D. C., April 28-29. 


to 2g of their production capacity over 
to Defense work. 

Some printing equipment manufac- 
turers expect that before the Defense 
program has passed its crest, their entire 
facilities will be devoted to Defense ma- 
terial. However, the total equipment in 
the printing industry is more than 
enough to meet any increased demand 
for printing. Most printing plants are 
still operating only one shift or less. 

But most of the idle equipment, or 
much of the equipment not operating 
full time, is of the older type — not so 
efficient as modern equipment. Hence, 
it will be difficult for some of this older 
equipment profitably to compete with 
that in the more efficient plants. 

Hence, the printing plant with old or 
uneconomic equipment may be at a de- 
cided disadvantage in not being able to 
obtain newer and more efficient ma- 
chines. 





Color Helm — Some Production Notes 


pany, Clifton, N. J., produced the 

Color Helm for Fiatelle Inc., Ridge- 
wood, N. J., General Manager D. R. 
Morean feels that some production notes 
about the latest product from American 
Colortype’s presses is too newsworthy to 
keep within the confines of his organiza- 
tion and will be interesting to printing 
plant production and mechanical execu- 
tives. 

First, we'll tell you that the Color Helm 
consists of three superposed disks with 
segmented openings mounted on heavy 
base board in such a way that the disks 
are rotatable. Overall size is 101% in. by 
104 in. The instrument measures and 
exhibits color combinations on a_ per- 
centage basis—it arranges colors of the 
entire spectrum at five successive stages, 
as follows: 


Mpa, American Colortype Com- 


Amt. of Contrast Classification 


814% Adjoining Colors 
1624% Alternates 
4124 Intermediates 
6624 7 Triads 

100“ Complementaries 








The Color Helm combines colors in sets 
of three, simultaneously arranging all 
of the other 69 colors in the same rela- 
tionship. A total of 13,824 color com- 
binations is available. 

Some of the subjects related to color 
printed on the back of the base board are: 
Fundamental Laws of Color; Suggests 
Color Combinations in the Degree of 
Color Contrast Wanted; Three Ways to 
Identify Color; How the Complemen- 
tary Colors were Verified; Science of 
Color; Color Behavior and Color Con- 
trol. 

Mr. Morean states the size sheet run 
was 42x53, 8 ply (0.030 pts.) coated one 
side board. Quantity was 13,000 sheets. 
There were 48 impressions of color, two 
black impressions on the face and one 
black impression on the back with three 
gray impressions on the face. 

The job was run on a 6-0 two-color 
Miehle press. Two days were required 
for makeready each time the sheet went 
through the press. This included cutting 
the rollers and dividing the fountains. 
Three days were required for actual 
running. 

Seventy-six different color printing 
inks were used, each color being printed 
separately to assure the highest degree of 
accuracy. The complete sheet was spirit 
varnished and die-cut in single units 
from one die. Mr. Morean states one of 
the most important elements in the job 
was that of ink matching and adaptabil- 
ity of ink to the paper. This task went to 
Eagle Printing Ink Co. None of the inks 
bled or caused any trouble as a result 
of the varnishing operation, said Mr. 
Morean. 

Fiatelle Inc. for whom the Color Helm 
was executed, may be communicated 
with direct for price and further in- 
formation. 








BOOKS 


RECEIVED 





Books on Advertising and 
Publishing 


RATHER pretentious bibliography 
A of books especially helpful in the 

solution of production and manage- 
ment problems in the Graphic Arts has 
been compiled by Glenn U. Cleeton and 
published by Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. The booklet is 
37 in. by 9 in. size and contains 36 
pages and cover. It was designed and 
printed by J. Sanford Kennedy, a senior 
in the Department of Printing of which 
Professor Cleeton is the head. 

In the foreword, Professor Cleeton 
states: ‘A classified list of books on the 
Graphic Arts was prepared by the in- 
structional staff of the Department of 
Printing in 1940. That bibliography... 
commanded widespread attention in the 
Graphic Arts and allied fields. Publica- 
tion... brought numerous requests for a 
more comprehensive list of books on ad- 
vertising and publishing. This (the new) 
bibliography was compiled in response 
to that demand.” 

Some of the book titles listed are re- 
lated to Color, Copy Preparation and 
Proofreading, Direct Mail, Estimating, 
Cost Finding and Accounting, IIlustra- 
tion, Layout and Design, Legal Prob- 
lems, Lettering and Type Design, Ma- 
chine Composition (including metals), 
Management, Marketing, Media, Orna- 
ment and Decoration, Packaging, Paper, 
Photography, Photolithography, Plate- 
Making, Posters, Presswork, Production 
Problems, Public Relations, Salesman- 
ship and Sales Management, Silk Screen, 
Trade Marks, Typography, Window and 
Store Display. 


PRINTERS EARN 


GOOD PAY 


Printers earn a good living. There 
are no “seasons” in the industry, and 
the work is interesting. 





If you like machinery, or like to work 
with your hands, printing is one of 
the finest trades you can follow. 


The Southwest Vocational School has 
turned out many printers now holding 
responsible positions. Write for free 
catalog. You're in no way obligated. 


Southwest 
Vocational School 


3800 Clarendon Drive, Dallas, Texas 


HAND COMPOSITION , LINOTYPE 
MONOTYPE ® PRESSWORK 





» 
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If you are not interested in 





your production costs, you 
may be satisfied with some 
other way of setting display 
and job composition. But if 
you are interested in profits, 





the inevitable choice is the 
LUDLOW. 


e The very essence of effective display composition is variety 
—the combination of different typeface sizes and styles. 


e For producing such variety, the most efficient method is the 
one that is the most flexible—the method with which such 
changes are made most easily. 


e For true flexibility and versatility, nothing equals simplicity 
—of operation and of mechanism. 


e The Ludlow System is fundamentally simple and direct— 
from copy to form. 


Full information regarding the Ludlow System of display and job composition and 


its time- and money-saving features will be sent you gladly upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOG RAPH COM PANY 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
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Pulp is the body of any paper. It determines strength and finish, 
wear and folding qualities. So years ago Champion invented and 
perfected the process of making pulp from abundant pine in the 
South, where today they operate two huge pulp mills. They also 
developed scientific, rigid production control and finishing prac- 
tices, for finer quality in every grade. You'll find Champion a 
peach of a paper for your next job, whether you run it on coated 


or uncoated book, offset, envelope, cardboard, cover or postcard. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing .. . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATION FOR THE MECHANICAL EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBLE FOR PRINTING 
PRODUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES IN THE COMMERCIAL, MAGAZINE, PRIVATE PLANT AND 


T i C 4 Nn j C A L DAILY NEWSPAPER FIELD. 


®@ LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL — Compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished 
job. Nationally known technical men con- 
tributed the bulk of practical camera, plate- 


making and presswork information. Size 81% in. 





by 11!4 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. 


Many of the 368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 

per copy, cash with order. 
PHOTOGRAVURE — By H. Mills Cartwright. 

Covers all of photogravure’s basic principles in 3 

concise and readable language. Rotogravure a 

receives minor discussion but this is generally 


considered best textbook on photogravure proc- 
ess. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 


cloth. size 6!4 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy, * 
cash with order. 
® TIPS ON PRESSWORK — By G. C. Cooper. 


This pocket size book measures 314 in. by 514 
in. and contains 111 printed pages, heavy paper 
cover. Covers standard practices on cylinder 
and platen presses. Price $1.50, cash with order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph 
Goggin. This 256-page book conveys technical 
information and manipulating procedure. 
Written by a practical stereotyper. Price $5.00, 


cash with order. 
PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS LEADING ARTICLES 
- By Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a 
miniature encyclopedia since it contains answers 
to 334 pressroom problems which have been JULY, 1941 
answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in language of 
journeyman pressman. Pressmen, production 
men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers , 
and photo-engravers will find this book of high For Defense— Buy Bonds and Stamps ee Oe nae: 1 1 
utility when pressroom problems arise in which ¢ 
tendency is to lay blame on furnished materials 
used in pressroom production. Size, 6 in. by 914 
in, 250 Dagan, ene Mammen Hone Cate. Fine, Educational Program (Craftsmen in Baltimore)... . . 11 


$3 per copy, cash with order. 


® HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS — By Wm. 
H. Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet con- _ ; “ 
sists of 24 pages in which are analyzed and reme- How ‘To Adjust Workups Ea aris al eae oie oad ort ed eet aere 12 
dies are given for prevention and/or elimination : 
of work-ups. Material written as result of actual 
plant experience. Size, 514 in. by 714 in. Price, 


$1 per copy, cash with order. Technical Punch—A.N.P.A. Conference........... 13 


® PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and 
Technology — By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 
6 in. by 9!4 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For 
printing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, 
platemakers, ink manufacturers, chemists, 
paper-makers. Author stays close to printing 
plant. The solving of new production problems 
brought about by technological improvements, Bpctive Parmgrnee « ... oe 5a ete ne veweeses 2 
both in equipment and inks, created the urgent 
need for this book. Price $7, cash with order. 


® HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred ? _ - . a 9 
<a Mek cee canis acl Papeineennt wd SONS... 5. os ee en sae eee se 3 
phases of flat-bed letterpress production for the 
practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 


illustrations and 24 charts, $3 per copy, cash . ‘ = ’ 
: Growth of Offset and Gravure Being Surveyed 


with order. 





Wood Cits in. Modern Primting:........ ... 5 6c sees. 20 





* THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK — By i We, Bh <a ig esas ben ees Hae eee 
Craig R. Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, i 
at the special price of $4.00 per copy, cash with 
order. No printer should be without a copy 


(9000 copies printed). Machinists Have Field Day in Davenport..........32 


* Send All Orders With Remittance to 


é 0 U I a m t N T PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, a monthly publication, Vol. 62; No. 4. Published at 1276 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


x Don Will, Publisher. MacD Sinclair, Editor. Adam Henri Reiser, Associate Editor. Eastern Representative: Russ Birchfield, 509 

3 n g i n e € r Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; phone VAnderbilt 6-0890. Western Representative: E. P. Bloomster, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, 

phone SUperior 2444. Central Representative: R. W. Thompson, 1276 W. Third St., Cleveland; phone CHerry 6645. Copyright 

1941 by The Willsea Pub. Co. Subscription price per year, $3.50 in advance in U.S.A. Single copy current issues, 35c. Feature 

1276 W. Third Street Issues $1.00. December Reference Issue, $1.00.Subscriptions in foreign countries,$4.50 in advance, U.S. currency. Printed in U.S.A 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Member Controlled [49,4 Circulation Audit 
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Why the Bindery Prefers 








Bryant Coated Papers 
Bry-Fold 


Imperial 

Cellugloss 

Pliable 

Milham Enamel 
Milham Offset Enamel 
Sunray 

Sunray CLS Litho 
Brycoat 


Bryant Uncoated Papers 


De Soto English Finish 
De Soto Super 

British Opaque 
Bryantique 

Milham English Finish 
Milham Super 

Sunbeam English Finish 
Sunbeam Super 
Bryanteer English Finish 








BRYANT PAPERS 


Not only does the pressroom profit 
through the use of Bryant Papers 
with their superior surfaces and 
color but the bindery, too, is 
pleased when these better papers 
are used, for the bindery superin- 


tendent will tell you that they 


LOWER BINDERY COSTS 


Au too frequently jobs come out of the pressroom 
beautifully printed but are the cause of a variety of 
troubles in the bindery. Bryant Papers overcome 
many of these troubles. For example, because of their 
superior surface and their strong, tenacious coating, 
there is less smutting on the job in the bindery. In 
the folding machine, Bryant Papers distinguish 
themselves because of their excellence in folding 
qualities, less predominance of grain and because 
they are extremely durable and strong. 

Practical men, men of experience both in the 
bindery and pressroom will tell you that Bryant 
Papers give beautifully printed results, freedom 
from the many troubles encountered with ordinary 
papers, economical production and a satisfactory job. 
If you specify paper in your plant try an order of 
Bryant Papers. If you are consulted by the “front 
office”, specify its use. You will find that Bryant 


Papers make your work easier. 


BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


Paper for Letterpress, Lithography and Rotogravure 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Sales Offices: CHICAGO — CINCINNATI —NEW YORK 
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ae 
“mow have 


a balanced shop” 


says Mr. C. D. WAGAR, President, Golden West Printing Company 


San Francisco, California 


ATF Letterpress Equipment plas ATF-Webendorfer Offset 


proves a real money-making combination! 


In these words Mr. Wagar provides the ] eH much 
does AT F-Webendorfer 





modern formula for building and maintaining a profitable printing 


r : ; Offset Equipment cost? 

i business. Having both ATF letterpress and offset equipment, the nen 

3 " — ” : : Surprisingly little! A com- 

< Golden West Printing Company can figure any job... and as a shane wihdiak., ::Siactiliunas tial 

‘| . ~ 

ot : 7 : . Chief 20 offset press, ATF 

4 result, is getting its full share of both classes of work. ¢ The same ian o— orem 

3 camera and complete plate 

si formula will help build your business, too; and you'll find it an making equipment, can be 

4 : _. : ; purchased for as little as 
easy one to adopt, thanks to the s¢mplicity and relatively low cost of $5200 
modern ATF-Webendorfer “Simplified Offset.” Ask your ATF Salesman or 


Offset Dealer for full details. 

























OFFSET DIVISION ATF also makes Type, the famous Kelly presses, Little Giant, ATF Non- Offset 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY Gun and high-speed web fed presses for offset, rubber plate and aniline printing. 


Types used: Grayda, Stymie Black Italic and Bulmers 
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For a practical means of cutting make- 
ready time and improving printing qual- 
ity, look to your plate-making equip- 
ment. Is it modern and highly efficient? 
Is it all precision-built like these six Hoe 
machines? If you are now handicapping 
yourself with older equipment, let us 
show you the latest design features which 
speed up plate-making and assure more 
accurately finished plates. Read the brief 
descriptions here and then write us for 
more complete information. 


MONARCH I! ROLLER-BEARING 
MATRIX ROLLER 


All design features of the Hoe pre- 
cision-built Monarch II Matrix Roller 
contribute a great deal to the produc- 
tion of quality mats. The friction drive 
assures adequate depth of mould; at 
the same time avoids troublesome mat 
distortion. It functions to permit the 
upper cylinder to adjust itself auto- 
matically to the required speed of the 
form. More uniform impression is pro- 
vided by heavy solid forged cylinders 
which are 13” in diameter. Self-align- 
ing ball bearings are used on both up- 
per and lower cylinders. Push button 
electric control, easily accessible, is 
operated with complete safety from 
either end. 








NEW DESIGN DIRECT-PRESSURE 
MAT MOULDING PRESS 


Re-designed and re-styled, the new 
Hoe Direct-Pressure Hydraulic Matrix 
Moulding Press is now a better buy 
than ever before. Outstanding quali- 
ties are deeper and more perfect im- 
pression, greater accuracy for color 
register and remarkable simplicity of 
operation. Besides it is the speediest 
machine on the market. One-piece 
frame is made of alloy steel. The ram 
which controls smoothness of opera- 
tion is 281” in diameter. Platen is 
over-size, measures 28” x 32”. The 
form sliding plate, scribed for placing 
the form, moves under the anvil on 
anti-friction bearings. 


VACUUM CURVED CASTING MOUiD 


Big feature of this mould is its ar- 
rangement with vacuum in the con- 
cave section for holding the mat in its 
correct position. This conforms the 
mat exactly and snugly against the 
curvature of the mould and reduces to 
a minimum the sinks and irregulari- 
ties which so often appear in plates 
cast in ordinary moulds. When used 
with the Hoe thermostatic arrange- 
ment for automatically controlling the 
flow of cooling water, it gives the fin- 
est attainable results. Other features 
are modern and construction is rugged 
like all Hoe precision-built plate-mak- 
ing machinery. 


CURVED SHAVER 
& CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 


Built to machine-tool accuracy, this 
modern machine is remarkable for 
high speed shaving of the most accu- 
rate curved plates. The benefits it 
brings are a saving of makeready time 
and a reduction of wear on press 
blankets and rollers. Operators espe- 
cially appreciate its many operating 
conveniences and complete safety fea- 
tures. Ultra-modern design includes 
the use of anti-friction bearings through- 
out, automatic stop feature and elec- 
tric push-button control. In one opera- 
tion it shaves the curved plate to 























VACUUM FLAT CASTING MOULD 


Its well-known efficiency is further 
improved by the vacuum feature. The 
vacuum holds the mat securely against 
casting members to produce better 
type faces and more accurate plates. 
Operating convenience is another big 
advantage. Setting the mat, locking 
the mould, and casting are done with 
ease and speed. Changes of plate thick- 
ness—from type-high to shell casts— 
require only the simple turning of a 
single hand wheel. Satisfied owners 
testify to improved accuracy of plates 
and reduced effort of the casting oper- 
ation. 











FLAT “’PRECISION’’ SHAVING MACHINE 


A wide range of the most accurate 
work and the greatest operating con- 
venience are outstanding features of 
the Hoe precision-built Flat-Shaving 
Machine. A large direct-reading dial 
gauge enables the operator to pre- 
determine readily the precise thick- 
ness of his finished plate, and extra 
sturdy construction of the entire ma- 
chine assures the greatest accuracy to 
the thousandth part of an inch even 
when shaving a full size plate. Noise- 
less chain drive and anti-friction bear- 
ings throughout mean quiet operation 
extremely close tolerance and also cuts and trouble-free service. Modern de- 
of the tail. The operation is com- : sign provides extremely fast forward 
pleted with remarkable speed. one sateen: egeed. 


























The complete Hoe Line also includes Color Register Racks, Motor- 
Driven Metal Pumps, Vertical Bending Machines, Power-Operated 
Formers and many other types of auxiliary plate-making machin- 
ery, accessories and supplies. Write for illustrated literature. 


R. HOE & CO.INC. 


General Offices: 910 EAST 138th STREET (at East River) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGHAM ce cours: 


men’s Convention in Baltimore is ‘designed to give lift 


to body, mind and spirit’’—Convention days August 10 to 14 


HE program for the twenty-second 

annual convention of the Interna- 

tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, will be an educational treat, 
according to Publicity Director Martin 
A. Fischer of the Baltimore Craftsmen’s 
Club. The convention will be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
from August 10 to 14, inclusive. 

General Convention Chairman Harry 
M. Sachs, President Albert C. Wroten, 
Program Chairman Allan Robinson 
and the various committees have been 
literally “plugging away” for several 
months in formulating an educational 
and entertainment program of merit. 
The latter includes full convention days 
for the ladies. 

The technical-educational clinics, so 
far as announced by Program Chairman 
at the time Printing Equipment Engineer 
goes to press are as follows: 


Monday, August 11, 1:30 pm. 


Typography and Composing Room 
Practice 


Co-Chairmen: Haywood H. Hunt, Edi- 
tor S. Y. K. Review, San Francisco; 
Howard N. King, Typographic Director, 
The Maple Press, York, Pa., and Typo- 
graphic Counselor, Intertype Corpora- 


tion, New York, N. Y. 


“Style Trends in Typography,” Ben 
Wiley, Frye Printing Co:, Springfield, 
Ill. 

“Planning Typography to Meet Cost 
Limitations,” Glenn L. Pagett, Typo- 
graphic Service Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Selection and Appropriate Use of 


Type Faces,’ Michael Stevens, The 
Harbor Press, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion Leaders: John B. Curry, Ma- 
chine Composition Co.; Richard Ellis, 
Haddon Craftsmen; Martin A. Fischer, 
Schneidereith & Sons; J. L. Frazier, 
Inland Printer; Harry L. Gage, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; Gerald L. Lund, 
Baltimore, Md.; Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Ludlow Typograph Co.; Lester 
A. Neumann, M. & L. Typesetting & 
Electrotype Co.; Walter F. Schultz, 
Dallas, Texas; Frank Sherman, Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Co.; George 
Trenholm, Boston. 


Monday, August 11, 7:00 pm. 


Conference on Club Management 


Chairman, John A. McLean, Fourth 

District Representative. 

“The President as a Leader,’ Clark R. 
Long, Past International President. 
“Educational Programs for Large and 
Small Clubs,” Basil Parsons, Provi- 

dence Club. 

“Getting and Holding Desirable Mem- 
bers,’ Jack L. Hagan, President, 
Chicago Club. 

“The Local Research Committee as a 
Clearing House for Technical Infor- 
mation,’ Lee Augustine, Chairman, 
Research Committee, Cincinnati Club. 

“Club Finances,” A. E. Loveland, Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, Montreal Club. 

General discussion. 
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‘THIS slogan cut is used by Printing Equipment Engineer 

to further the sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps in the 
Printing Industry. The black cut, like the one shown here, 
together with color tint block, may be obtained gratis by 
printers from Public Printer Giegengack, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through your local 
trade association secretary. Liberal use of these cuts by 
printers who in turn may urge their use on stationery and 
other printed matter by all Graphie Arts groups will stim- 
ulate the sale of bonds and stamps. 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941, 10 am. 
Offset Clinic 


Chairman, Harvey Glover, President 
Sweeney Lithograph Co., Belleville, N. J. 
*“Modern Methods in Offset Platemak- 

ing,’ Kenneth A. Martin, Harold W. 

Pitman Co., New York, N. Y. 
**Modern Methods in Offset Presswork,”’ 

Charles F. Geese, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion Leaders: ‘Thomas Dunwody, 

Editor, American Pressman; Summer- 

field Eney, jr.,. Champion Paper & 

Fibre Co.; Harry A. Porter, Vice 

President, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


Wednesday, August 13, 11:00 am. 


Clinic on Production Management 


Chairman, Alfred M. Geis, Alco-Gra- 
vure Co., Baltimore. 

“Engineering in a Craft Industry,” 
Robert H. Roy, The Waverly Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Practical Aspects of Production Man- 
agement,” Raymond Blattenberger, 
Edward Stern Co., Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 


Wednesday, August 13, 1:30 pm. 
Presswork Clinic 


Co-Chairmen: Perry R. Long, Hearst 
Publications, New York, N. Y.; Edward 
A. Attken, The Bryant Press, Toronto, 
Canada. 

“Reducing Makeready Time,’ Russell 
Hogan, Wickersham Press, New York, 
}., Oe & 

‘Troubles and Remedies.” 
be announced) 

Discussion Leaders: Summerfield Eney, 
jr., Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, O.; Thomas E. Dunwody, 
Pressman’s ‘Technical School, ‘Tenn.; 
Craig R. Spicher, Michle Printing 
Press Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Charles 
Wood, Judd & Detweiler Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Speaker to 
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How To Adjust Workups 


ROM the book with the above ttle 
by William H. Lichter and George 
F. Smalley are gleaned the following 

pointers on the prevention of workups. 
One of the important necessary pre- 
ventive measures in the preparation of 
the form is careful justification. 

Justification With the Stick —In_ the 
makeup of type forms both type and cuts 
should be justified in the composing 
stick. Cardboard spaces adhere better to 
type units and are preferable to brass 
and copper spaces. 

Some Pre-makeready Is Needed—Neglect- 
ing to make cuts level and type high 
causes a rocking motion from cylinder 
rolling over high cuts which starts a 
pumping that results in workups. Cor- 
rect warped wood mounts. 

Sprung Chases Cause Workups—Any steel 
chase will twist somewhat out of shape 
from use and from locking quoins too 
tightly. Spring in chase may be detected 
by laying it on stone and applying pres- 
sure to opposite corners with the fingers. 

Metal Furniture Preferable — If more 
metal furniture is used, fewer workups 
and better work will result. Metal furni- 
ture helps to eliminate spring especially 
in color work when the form may have 
to be unlocked several times. In all metal 
furniture, forms and units may be floated 
in wood reglet. In the absence of metal 
furniture steel furniture should surround 
the form. 

Furniture and Its Importance 
furniture causes workups, not from neg- 
lect in keeping it from being dented by 
the quoins, but because of atmospheric 
conditions that may shrink, swell or 
warp the wood. A new rack of wood fur- 
niture may eliminate workups for a while 
but within a year many pieces will be 
found unfit for use. 

Forms run without workup after 
standing in rack a week may develop 
workups on a re-run. Forms should be 
slowly and carefully removed from the 
rack for break-up as handling may cause 
the form to pi. 

Makeup Suggestions — The stoneman 
should use a square when locking up, as 
this best tells when the form is out of 
alignment. 

The importance of cross bars is best 
known to the stoneman. Without them 
the form is spongy and a workup men- 
ace. Pressure on quoins should start at 
cross bars, alternating on all four quoins 
until the corners are reached. The new 
one-piece quoins facilitate lockup im- 
measurably. 

Measure each page as you proceed in 
locking up. Use a pica rule with hairline 
graduations. Hook page with end of rule 
and measure both sides of the page. Sel- 
dom are pages absolutely the same length 
on both sides. If short on one end, put in 
necessary card spaces. As each page is 
measured feel for poor justification 
around cuts and type. 

Test Form For Spring —Test for spring 
by hitting locked-up form with the ball 
of the palm. If there is a slight spring up- 
ward, drop a strip of sinker along the 
edge of the form. Re-lock and if spring 
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remains, drop another sinker at the op- 
posite edge of the form. A form is con- 
sidered correctly locked if it gives a solid 
sound when lightly dropped on_ the 
stone. 

Various hinds of Workups — Several 
workups in one form in different places 
is generally due to either spring in the 
form or to poor justification. Test each 
piece of furniture and replace if warped. 

Feel for poor justification by slightly 
tightening the quoins and pressing the 
fingers over type in both directions. In- 
sert cardboard spaces if needed. 

Always look for pieces of furniture that 
may be binding against others lying at a 
right angle. 

When a slug works up, the quickest 
solution is to replace the slug with reglet. 

When there is a workup of more than 
one slug in the same location replace 
them with either steel or wood furniture. 

When Slugs Work Up Between Columns— 
Wood reglets are preferable to metal 
slugs between columns of machine-cast 
matter and should be substituted when 
needed. 

When Faulty Machine Cast Slugs Give 
Trouble —If slugs are not trimmed 
properly, the fault may be discovered 
by measuring about 10 in. of matter at 
both ends, before makeup. If found 
longer at one end, space out the short 
end with cardboard strips. If slugs lean 
forward at the top, insert sinkers at bot- 
tom of slugs, one to about every ten 
slugs, depending on the forward incline. 

The slug should be slightly narrower 
at the top ribbed side but if the trimming 
should be more than the measurement 
of a mechanically perfect slug, trouble 
will occur which may be partly cor- 
rected with the cardboard strips. The 
strips must be glued to the upper part of 
slug, about one to every ten slugs, so 
that the slugs can rest on their feet. If 
this trouble is anticipated, it is well to 
lock up pages so that the length of the 
lines is at a right angle to the cylinder. 
If lines run parallel to the cylinder the 
pressure against form rollers and the 
rotary movement of cylinder may push 
the slugs off their feet. 

When Column Rules Work Up and Punch 
Through Sheet—The preventive is to drop 
a sinker at the side of the rule provided 
that the rule does not bind against furni- 
ture or slugs. 

Hairline Rules May Cut Through Sheet— 
A freak trouble is the working up of 
brass and machine-cast hairline rules 
without apparent cause. Close examina- 
tion will reveal warped pieces of furni- 
ture which must be replaced. 

Hitting Or Jamming Down Workups Not 
Good Practice—Hitting or jamming down 
workups tends to distort the form and 
increase the trouble. On short runs, 
workups may be tapped down with wood 
reglet. On longer runs, adjustment is 
needed because spoilage will be greater 
and stopping of the press will be more 
frequent. 

When Quoins Fall Out On the Press—The 
cause may be warped furniture or wood 


mounts or damaged quoins. One- -piece 
quoins give a more secure lockup. 

Workups In Mortised Plates—If space 
permits, midget or register quoins may 
be used, or the blank space around the 
form may be filled with molten lead. Oil 
will prevent the lead from sticking. If 
molten lead is lacking, the type should 
be surrounded by metal furniture. The 
form may be secured by tapering reglet 
to a blade edge and pounding it betwe een 
form and mortise. 

When Numbering Machine Plunger Cuts 
Through Sheet—The cause may be either 
soft packing or forceful tension of plun- 
ger spring which may have been too 
tightly adjusted. 

When Entire Form Punches Through Sheet 
—After thorough makeready, a form will 
start to punch through the sheet as the 
run progresses and the fault grows worse. 
The chief cause is one or more pieces of 
warped furniture lying close to the form. 
*How To Adjust Workups—This book- 
let may be obtained through Printing 
Equipment Engineer at $1 per copy. Han- 
dling margin makes it necessary that 
cash accompany your order. 





Executive Meeting 
Dates 


International omaha of Lg yen House Craftsmen 
—August 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. H: vn M. Sachs, Convention 
Chairman, Room 401, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 


Eastern Div. Mechanical Conference— 
2. Louisville, Ky. Walter C. John- 
S.N.P.A., P. 0. Box 1071, Chatta- 


S.N.P.A. 
September 1, 
son, Sec.-Mer., 
nooga, Tenn. 


National Association of Printing Ink Makers—Sep- 
temper 10, 11, 12, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. 


International Association of Electrotypers & Stereo- 
typers, Inc.—September 17, 18, 19, Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, Chicago. 


Photo-Lithographers—Sep- 
tember 18, 19, 20, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Walter E. Soderstrom, Exeeu- 
tive Secretary, 1776 Broadway, New York, 4 


National Association of 


Illinois Mechanical Conference—September 26, 27, 28, 
Rockford, Ill. Ed Nagel, Secretary, Champaign 
(Ill.) News-Gazette. 


New England Newspaper Mechanical Conference— 
October 4, 5, 6, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Walter C. Crighton, Secretary, New London 
(Conn.) Day. 


New Jersey Newspaper Mechanical Conference— 
October 20, Atlantic City. John T. Arnold, Secre- 
tary, New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News. Elmer 
C. Pratt, Convention President, Chairman, Courier- 
Post Newspapers, Camden, N. J 


American Photo-Engravers Association—October 20, 
21, 22, Drake Hotel, Chicago. Louis Flader, Com- 
missioner, A-1446 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


United Typothetae of America—Oct. 27, 28, 29, 
Plamer House, Chicago. Donald Rein, Executive 
Vice President, 719 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


International Trade Composition Association—Sep- 
tember 26, 27—Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Wm. 
E. Lickfield, Secretary, 629 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


S.N.P.A. Western Div. Mechanical Confe sa 
16, 17. Buceaneer Hotel, Galveston, Tex. ( 
Tabb, Secretary, 723 Texas Bank Bldg., —— 

® Tex. 

A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference — June 8, 9, 10, 1942 

~ Hotel Drake, Chicago. W. E. Wines, Manager, 

A.N.P.A. Mechanical Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York. 
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Cechnical Punch pervases every 


session of Buffalo A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference — 


Priorities situation covered — Total attendance near 1000 


with 742 actually registered 


HE June A. N. P. A. Mechanical Conference program at Statler 
Hotel in Buffalo really consisted principally of the imparting of 
experiences related to newspaper production problems by and 
between mechanical executives and manufacturers’ representatives. 
Prominent in all the meetings were informal discussions by various 
engineers upon new developments and on technical problems. In 
contrast to previous conference programs, newspaper engineers did 
not present formal technical reports upon specific developments in 


newspaper printing processes and meth- 
ods, but together with a number of 
recognized departmental executives these 
men were invited to appear upon the 
speaker’s platform to answer questions 
propounded by plant executives in the 
audience. The new program plan seemed 
to function advantageously as was 
proved by the sustained attendance at 
the various departmental meetings. 

The method of conducting the meet- 
ings resulted in more executives getting 
up on the floor and talking into the 
microphones than has been the case at 
previous conferences. This seemed to 
indicate that many departmental fore- 
men do have something to pass on and 
only need the proper floor setting to 
encourage them to speak. 





Non-Metropolitan Newspaper Session 





ger of the Decatur (IIl.) Newspapers 
presided at the session for non-met- 
ropolitan newspapers which followed 
immediately after the opening cere- 
monies. The principal topic at this ses- 
sion consisted of showing on a screen 
with analytic comment some of the 
entries in a grocery ad composition dem- 
onstration conducted recently by the 
Mechanical Department. Grocery or 
chain store advertisement composition 
has been a subject which has come up 
before every mechanical conference dur- 
ing the past several years. The subject 
has held the interest of all composing 
room executives. In order to determine 
in a concrete way how different compos- 
ing room executives handle this work, 
a specimen advertisement selected spe- 
cifically for the purpose was sent to 300 
A.N.P.A. newspapers together with a 
questionnaire which was to be filled out 
relative to the laying out and marking 
of copy for machine and hand compos- 
itors, machine composition time, floor 
assembling of the ad, and correction 
time. 
Copy for the advertisement was sent 
to papers of 50,000 or less daily circula- 
tion with the request that the advertise- 


Pec W. SCHAUB, Business Mana- 


ment be handled in the usual manner. 
Eighty-two papers participated in the 
demonstration. Chairman Schaub stated 
that the committee had reached no con- 
clusions and no attempt had been made 
to designate the best or the worst methods 
used in setting the advertisement. 
Russell B. Miller, Mechanical Super- 
intendent of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pan- 
tagraph, discussed the markup methods 
used by the various composing rooms. 


The markup systems, it was revealed, 
were of wide variety. The Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal composing 
room, it was explained by Production 
Manager R. J. Richardson, employs a 
color code markup system. In variance 
with this system, some composing rooms 
use colored crayons to designate type 
faces only. During the discussion it was 
brought out that the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal and the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republic and Gazette made layouts of the 
advertisement, the latter paper also using 
a color code for marking advertisements. 

“Tt’s like handling a handful of ele- 
phants,’’ someone facetiously remarked 





Because of its length, part of the 
report of the Buffalo Conference has 
been deferred for publication in the 
August issue of Printing Equipment 
Engineer. 





with reference to placing the proof sheets 
in the reflector type projection machine 
used to show enlarged views of the proofs 
on the screen. 

It was brought out that all of the 
markup systems shown were entirely 
practical and executives in all plants 
recognized the value of adopting some 
system to conserve production time. 

In some plants, the enlarged screen 
images showed, the foreman does not 
consider it necessary to designate type 








American Type Founders 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 

Booth, E. A., Rubber Co. 
Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Delgass Laboratories, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Edes Manufacturing Co. 
Editor & Publisher 
Federated Metals 

Fuller Machine Co. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Hammond Machinery Co. 
Imperial Type Metal Co. 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp. 
Linograph Corporation 
Linotype Parts Co. 

Ludlow Typograph Co. 
Matrix Contrast Corp. 





Equipment and Supplies Exhibitors 
at Buffalo A.N.P. A. Conference 


QUIPMENT and Supplies Exhibits at the Buffalo A. N. P. A. Mechanical 

Conference held in Statler Hotel, June 9, 10, and 11, were very attractively 

arranged. A number of the booths contained live working exhibits of equipment. 
These proved very interesting and instructive to mechanical executives who wanted to 
know just how certain machine functions are accomplished. 


Experience at the Buffalo Conference indicates that locating the exhibits so remotely 
from the main conference meeting floor militates against both mechanical executive 
and exhibitor receiving maximum benefit. Another impediment to greater visitation at 
the exhibits was the means for reaching them via limited elevator service on the 
17th floor of the hotel. These printing equipment and supplies exhibits are educational 
and instructive and by custom have become an integral part of the Conference itself. 
Printing Equipment Engineer ts pleased to note that separation of main conference 
meeting room and the exhibits spaces will be eliminated next year when the Conference 
is held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, since the exhibits will be located immediately 
next to the conference room. Many exhibitors and mechanical executives have expressed 
the wish that the Buffalo arrangement will not be repeated in the future. 


The following companies were represented by exhibit spaces: 


Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Co. 
Monomelt Company 

National Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
New England Newspaper Supply Co. 
Ostrander-Seymour Co. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co. 

Printing Equipment Engineer 
Rapid Roller Co. 

Reppenhagen, Frank A. 

Richards, J. A., Co. 

Robertson, R. R. 

Rolled Plate Metal Co. 

Rouse, H. B., & Co. 

Sta-Hi Corporation 

Stereotex Machinery Co. 

Tingue, Brown & Co. 

Transparent Printing Corp. 
United American Metals Corp. 
Vandercook & Sons 
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Composing Room Forum—Front Row (left to right): George G. Cooper, Chief Machinist, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union; H. R. Freund, Intertype Corp.; Chairman Leon Link, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; John Hilpman, Mergenthaler Linotype Co.; Russ D. Shaeff, Lanston 


Monotype Machine Co. 


Back Row (left to right): H. L. Higgins, Composing Room Supt., Detroit News; C. L. Butter- 
more, Composing Room Supt., Cleveland News; C. E. Murray, Linograph Co.; Earl E. Anderson, 
Composing Room Supt., Rockford (Ill.) Newspapers; James N. Johnson, Composing Room 
Foreman, Syracuse Post-Standard; August H. Blohm, Ludlow Typograph Co. 


faces in ad copy, but just marks in the 
em measure and the type size because the 
operator is familiar with office style and 
faces used. 

Production Manager Jack Burke of the 
Gannett Newspapers, discussed the 
machine composition time required for 
the entries as various specimens were 
thrown on the screen in greatly enlarged 
form. In discussing an analysis of the 
machine composition methods, Mr. 
Burke stated that the specimen adver- 
tisement was produced in composing 
rooms, some of which had limited equip- 
ment while other specimens were pro- 
duced in plants having “everything” in 
the way of equipment. On the whole, 
the entire collection of entries was 
extremely creditable. 

In 95% of the 82 offices participating 
in the demonstration, 25 use mixer 
line-composing machines, 31 use main 
and auxiliary machines, 12 use both 
kinds of machines, and 14 composing 
rooms did not report about the equip- 
ment used. Fifteen composing rooms 





PARK APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN 


It has been announced that 
President Walter M. Dear of the 
A. N. P. A., with the approval of 
the Board, has appointed Produc- 
tion Manager John W. Park of the 
Chicago Tribune as Chairman of 
the A. N. P. A. Mechanical Com- 
mittee. Mr. Park has been a mem- 
ber of the mechanical committee 
since it was organized. 

Mr. Park succeeds Publisher 
Fred H. Keefe of the Newburgh 
(N.Y.) News, who has served three 
years as chairman. 

















1942 Conference 


Before leaving Buffalo, the A. N. 
P. A. Mechanical Committee 
selected the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
as the meeting place for the 1942 
Conference. Conference days are 
June 8, 9, 10, 1942. 











use logotype matrices, and 30 use quad- 
ding attachments. 

Some sidelights on production details 
came to light during the discussion. Most 
of the composing rooms took some 
liberties with the type faces. It seems to 
be the custom to modify faces according 
to the style in a particular composing 
room. 

Even though mixer machine equip- 
ment is operated in a number of the com- 
posing rooms some of the figures were 
cut in by hand. Several interpreted this 
to mean that the “follow copy” order was 
adhered to religiously and that the cut- 
ting-in was done because the particular 
type face was not available on the 
machine. 

Louis Buisch of the Hornell (N. Y.) 
Tribune, arose to state that since his 
printing plant activity had been trans- 
ferred from the production departments 
to the business office, he now looks at the 
cost of advertising. He complimented 
the craftsmanship and appearance of the 
specimens submitted by the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader and the McKeesport 
(Pa.) News. In particular, he liked the 
proofs submitted by the Herald-Leader 
because they were printed on enamel 
paper. Objection was voiced to the use of 
enamel paper for proofing purposes, 
however, because ultimately the adver- 
tisement will appear on _ newsprint 
printed with news ink and the advertiser 
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might complain because of the contrast 
between proof and finished product. 

The assembly time for the ad sub- 
mitted by one paper was given as 1 hour 
and 10 minutes, while in the case of 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic-Gazette the 
assembly time was given as 30 minutes. 
Someone remarked from the floor that 
“the plant must be air-conditioned.” 

It developed during the discussion that 
48 composing rooms fasten cuts to base 
and 22 do not. 


Analyzes Production Time 


Chairman Schaub presented some 
figures with respect to total production 
time among the various composing rooms. 
The grand total time for all offices was 
3 hr. and 8 min. Between the Eastern 
and Western sections of the United 
States, he stated that average time con- 
sumed in producing the advertisement 
was East, 3 hr., 21 min., and West, 2 hr., 
55 min. Another interesting observation 
is that the total machine composition 
time for multiple and non-multiple dis- 
tributor composing machines was 3 hr., 
4 min. for the multiple distributor 
machines, and 3 hr., 12 min. for the non- 
multiple distributor machines—a saving 
of 8 min. between the two types of 
machines for this particular kind of 
composition. 

Continuing his observations, Mr. 
Schaub also stated that West and East 
production times don’t agree as between 
the use of multiple and non-multiple 
distributor line-composing machines in 
this particular food store ad production. 
His figures were as follows: 


EAST: Average Time 
Multiple distributor machines.......... 3 hr., 26 min. 
Non-multiple distributor machines..3 hr., 11 min. 
WEST: Average Time 
Multiple distributor machines.......... 2 hr., 44 min. 


Non-multiple distributor machines..3 hr. 


This is a 24 min. differential between 
time required on multiple and non- 
multiple distributor _line-composing 
machines. 





Composing Room Forum 





Link of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

presided as chairman at the com- 
posing room forum Monday afternoon at 
2 o’clock. A picture showing those 
seated with him on the platform will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Prone or the’ ¢ Manager Leon A. 


Uniform Width Comics 


An executive submitted a question for 
consideration. He wanted to know if it 
would be possible for syndicates to fur- 
nish comic strips of a constant width so 
as to avoid the ragged appearance of 
a page made up with strips from several 
sources. It seems that the strips when 
printed in a paper vary from 2 to 24 pts. 
in width. John Donald of King Features, 
stated he sees no reason why comic strip 
widths cannot be standardized. King 
Features has standardized its strips on 
the basis of the shrinkage of the mat used. 
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{—Stereotype Forum—Front Row (left to 
right): George H. Fuller, Stereo Supt., Cleve- 
land Press; W. B. Astor, r., Stereo Supt., 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal; Paul Fite, 
Stereo Foreman, Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; 
Chairman D. H. Parker, Montreal Star; 
Earl P. Lacure, Duplex Printing Press Co.; 
C. S. Davis, Jr., Lake Erie Engineering 


Corp. ; 

Back Row (deft to right): R. G. Angell, 
Press and Stereo Foreman, Ithaca (N.Y.) 
Journal ; George Smith, Asst. Stereo Supt., 
Buffalo Courier-Express; Kenneth Roessler, 
Greater Buffalo Press; J. W. Addison, Press 
Supt., Hartford (Conn.) Times; Curtis S. 
Crafts, Goss Printing Press Co.; A. W. 
Schorger, Burgess Cellulose Co., William F. 
Huck, R. Hoe & Co.; E. A. Rehm, Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corp. 


9—Pressroom Forum—Front Row (left to 
right): James Beckett, International Printing 
Ink Co., Chairman Walter Ogden, Cleveland 
Press; Don Brown, Walter Scott © Co.; 
W. E. Becker, Press Supt., Baltimore News- 
Post; Earl P. Lacure, Duplex Printing 
Press Co.; Chas. W. Mallm, Press Supt., 
Peoria (Jil.) Journal-Transcript. 

Back Row (left to right): Robert G. 
Angell, Press and Stereo Foreman, Ithaca 
(V.Y.) Journal; Alex Kramer, Press Supt., 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard; W. B. 
Scott, Chairman, Technical Section, Canadian 
Pulp @ Paper Association; Curtis S. Crafts, 
Goss Printing Press Co.; P. L. Tollison, 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp.; Larry anenal 
Conley, Stereo Supt., New York World- “ er aun 


Telegram; William F. Huck, R. Hoe & Co. bist ni nase ba of s itis Gee sie , 
: ie 4 6 Py ti te & Fee iy 








3—Engraving Forum—Seated (left to 
right): Julius Klein, Engraving Supt., lat ded OB 4 : . 
Buffalo News; Ben Dalgin, Director of Art 
and Reproduction, N. Y. Times; John 
McMaster, Eastman Kodak Co.; Chairman 
Maurice A. Hagan, Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Ralph Farnum, General Electric Co.; C. 7. 
Kennedy, Chief Photographer, Buffalo News. 
Standing (left to right): Wm. I. Sieg fried, 
Photo-engraver, Jamestown (N.Y.) Post; 
A, C. Fritz, Engraving Supt., Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel; W. H. Finkeldey, 
Edes Manufacturing Co.; W. W. Warfel, 
Chemco Photoproducts Co.; Don Miller, 
Allentown (Pa.) Call. 


4—Advertising Agency Forum—/yont 
Row (left to right): John 7. Quinn, Pedlar 
© Ryan, Inc.. New York; George B. 
Dearnley, McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York; John W. Park, Chicago Tribune, 
Chairman; L. S. Pinover, Intaglio Service 
Corp. : 

Back Row (left to right): John M. 
Hopkins, This Week Sunday Magazine; 
Arthur Dultgen, Roto Supt., New York 
Daily News; Ernest Donohue, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York; 
Alex Kramer, Press Supt., Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard. : 











In various newspaper plants, however, 
there may be a difference in ultimate 
width because of the use of different 
point thickness column rule. Mr. Donald 
thinks if A. N. P. A. publishers insist, 
that comic strips can be standardized. 

Mechanical Superintendent Charles 
Frederickson of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Herald-Statesman, stated one of his difhi- 
culties is in receiving comic strips molded 
both from wet and dry mats and that 
there is a premium on dry mat strips in 
cases where wet mats are now regularly 
furnished. 


Fool-proof File System 


The next question to come up and 
about which there was considerable dis- 
cussion related to a “‘fool-proof” file 
system for t.f. or broken-order adver- 
tisements. Several executives of various 
size papers commented upon the subject. 
The system discussed by the speaker 
varied with the size of the paper he 
represented. Composing Room Super- 
intendent H. L. Higgins of the Detroit 
News stated that in his plant the dispatch 
room takes care of all advertising sched - 
ules. 

C. L. Buttermore, composing room 
superintendent of the Cleveland News 
states that the dispatch room is held 
responsible for advertising insertions. A 
marked copy of the paper is furnished to 
the breakup man. Strip proofs of the 
ads are then taken. The strip proof, 
suitably marked, accompanies layout of 
the paper for the day. 

Earl Anderson of Rockford (IIl.) Con- 
solidated Newspapers described a system 
consisting of blue and pink tickets—the 
blue being used for repeat-order ads. 
Each advertising salesman is held respon- 
sible for proper insertions of the adver- 
tisements he brings in. 

Production Manager R. J. Richardson 
said that the system used in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal and Press- 
Scimitar plant paralleled the system used 
in the Cleveland News. 

John Howell of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer described the revise system used in 
the Plain Dealer dispatch room. So far, 
he said, a complete edition has not been 
missed. 

Mechanical Superintendent John 
Strange of the Hamilton (O.) Journal- 


News, said that on t.f. or intermittent 
advertising orders a_ girl marks an 
envelope upon which is printed a blank 
form with space for each day in the year. 
The copy is placed in the envelope and 
sent to the composing room where a card 
is made out as a check against the 
original schedule marked on the envelope. 

C. L. Buttermore arose again to state 
that with reference to preventing irregu- 
larity in t.f. or repeat advertisement 
schedules, he feels the killing off of pages 
after editions is not just a flunky job any 
more, to be entrusted to an apprentice 
boy or a journeyman who has outlived 
his usefulness in some other department 
of the composing room. The breakup 
job has become important first because of 
the great help in maintaining schedules 
in repeat advertisements and second, in 
avoiding expense caused by resetting 
them. 


Various Composing Machine 
Problems 


Chief Machinist George Cooper of the 
Rochester Times-Union, answered a ques- 
tion about the main causes of back 
squirts on line-composing machines by 
stating there are approximately fifty of 
them. The main preventives, however, 
lie in maintenance of good metal pot 
lockup against the mold, proper tension 
on pot lever compression spring and 
proper metal pot temperature regulation. 

John Hilpman, engineering depart- 
ment of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
also discussed the subject. Principally, 
he recommended testing the pot mouth- 
piece lockup against the mold under 
machine power instead of the method 
in which a bar is used to force the 
mouthpiece against the mold.! 


Dispatch Room Operation 


Someone interjected into the proceed- 
ings a question about dispatch room 


! EDITOR’S NOTE—An equivalent method is 
to run the machine ahead from normal to casting 
position. Maintain the machine in the position 
at which the first elevator has just come to rest 
on the vise cap until the entire mouthpiece align- 
ing operation has been completed. The vise can 
be opened, mold disk withdrawn and mouthpiece 
can be worked on while the machine is in this 
position. The pot mouthpiece is contacted with 
the mold by operating the machine by hand. 
To accomplish this, the machinist grasps the first 
elevator cam and rocks the main cams back and 
forth two or three times for each impression of 
the mouthpiece against the mold. 








cast at long intervals. 








Simonize Wax for Mold Wipers 


HIEF Engineer Herman Freund of Intertype Corporation discussed the use of 
Stmonize Wax on the front and back mold wipers and vise jaws of line-casting 
machines at the Buffalo A. N. P. A. Mechanical Conference. Mr. Freund 
recommended the wax for use in front and back mold wiper felts in place of oil, 
tallow, graphite, etc. The wax acts as an insulating medium on mold surfaces and 
vise jaws and provides a film which resists type metal adhesions. It is especially 
valuable in preventing metal adhesions on a mold where short measures are being 


In a machine which was operated under a test, metal deposits occurred after approx- 
imately one hour’s operation. The mold and vise jaws were then cleaned of the metal 
accumulations and a thin film of the wax was placed on the parts with a cloth. The 
machine was operated for three hours before metal deposits began to appear. 
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operation. He wanted to know whether 
a dispatch room should be under author- 
ity of the advertising-or business office, 
or whether it would be more satisfactory 
to operate under authority of the com- 
posing room. Mechanical Superintend- 
ent William Govier of the Buffalo 
Courter-Express, feels that since the dis- 
patch room must work with the compos- 
ing room, better operation and manage- 
ment as well as better control can be had 
under composing room management. C, 
Frank Mann of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times and John Howell of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer both feel that 
operation would be most efficient under 
supervision of the production manager, 
because he is presumed to be the co- 
ordinator of all departments. Chas. L. 
Buttermore, Cleveland News composing 
room superintendent, took issue. He 
thinks a dispatch roofn should be under 
supervision of the advertising depart- 
ment. He said one of the original ideas 
in establishing dispatch rooms was to 
keep advertisers and advertising men out 
of the composing room. He also stated 
that the man in charge of the dispatch 
room should be a printer trained in the 
composing room. When Chairman Link 
called for a vote by the raising of hands, 
16 indicated they thought the room 
should be under supervision of the adver- 
tising or business offices and 4 voted for 
composing room supervision. 

It was the consensus of opinion that a 
daily report by the composing room to 
the business office definitely minimizes 
the overset problem, provided the report 
is submitted “‘to the right executive.” 

Publisher Fred Keefe of the Newburgh- 
Beacon (N.Y.) ews and Louis Buisch 
of the Hornell (N.Y.) Tribune, made 
progress reports concerning Teletype- 
setter operation. The approach to Tele- 
typesetter operation is to expand the 
amount of editorial matter so as to 
give the reader more live news. 





Composing Room Production 
Data Meeting 





HE debate at the composing room 

production data meeting held Mon- 

day evening was spirited and some- 
what lengthy. The principal point of 
contention was that a universal compos- 
ing room cost system could not be made 
the basis for intelligent comparisons 
among composing rooms so far as publi- 
cation of figures in A. N. P. A. bulletins 
is concerned. However, after consider- 
able discussion, the executives attending 
the meeting decided to make a start by 
requesting Manager W. E. Wines of the 
A. N. P. A. Mechanical Department to 
send an outline to the membership, ask- 
ing just what composing room oper- 
ations they would like to see comparative 
records tabulated by the mechanical de- 
partment. These might consist of not 
more than six operations among which 
would be included man-hour cost of 
Market Page Tabular Matter and man- 
hour cost of Reconstruction on Store 
Advertisements and the like. 
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Newburgh-Beacon (N.Y.) .Vews; J. A. 
3urke, Production Manager, Gannett 
Ne wspape v4. Rochester, N. ee ; Fred 
Schaub, Business Manager of the Deca- 
tur (IIl.) Newspapers, Inc.; J. E. Min- 
tun, Decatur (IIL); a Gougarty, 
Mechanical Superintendent of the Day- 
ton (O.) Herald-Journal; Mechanical 
Superinte ‘ndent L. J. Chase and Com- 
posing Room Superintendent Earl Bar- 
ker of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times; 
Mechanical Superintendent Earl Ander- 
son, Rockford (I1l.) Newspapers; William 
Putscher, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent, Newark (N.J.) .News; Charles 
Buttermore, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent, Cleveland News; C. Frank 
Mann, Composing Room Superintend- 
ent, Louisville Courier-Journal and Times; 
G. A. Disher, Southam Newspapers, 
Montreal; W. A. Gannen, Composing 
Room Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer; J. M. Latham, Montreal (Can.) 
Star; Composing Room Superintendent 


Fred Brooks of the Dayton (O.) .Veres. 





Stereotype Forum 





N Tuesday morning, June = 10, 

Production Manager D. H. Parker 

of the Montreal (Can.) Star, pre- 
sided over the Stereotype Forum. A 
number of newspaper executives and 
manufacturer representatives composed 
the “jury” on the platform for the pur- 
pose of answering questions sent up 
from the floor. A picture together with 
the names of these men will be found on 
another page of this issue. 

Someone sent a question up to Chair- 
man Parker. He wanted to know how 
big a paper must be before expense of 
a stereotype casting box is justified. 
Stereotype Superintendent George Ful- 
ler of the Cleveland Press, stated that he 
didn’t feel the size of the paper had any- 
thing to do with it, but if the publisher 
is interested in the printing of a good 
paper the expense would be justified. 
Terry Mahan, Stereotype Superintend- 
ent of the Akron (O.) Beacon-Fournal, 
concurred in Mr. Fuller’s opinion. 

A question related to practical stereo- 
type department experience with the 
Sta-Hi automatic master vacuum mat 
forming machine was answered by 
George Smith of the Buffalo Courter- 
Express who stated it was a 75% improve- 
ment over the earlier model, and by 
Production Manager Herbert Stanger of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, who 
stated that after a year’s experience with 
one machine, an additional machine has 
just been ordered. 


Priorities and Stereotyping 


A general discussion ensued relative 
to government priorities on stereotype 
metals and certain supplies used in 
stereotyping. 

Mechanical Superintendent Court- 
land J. Swane of the New York Times, 
said that the only metal used in stereo- 
(vping not now on the priorities list is 


Among those participating in the dis- 
cussion were: Chairman Fred Keefe of 
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lead. He advised that newspapers will 
have to give more consideration to 
reducing dross and to try to conserve the 
use of metal in every way _ possible 
because no one knows just what might 
happen in the near future. He advised 
“going easy’ on stereotype cork molding 
blankets, inasmuch as the supply for 
newspaper use has or will be reduced 
50%. Cork will have to be made to do 
double duty. “In fact,” he said, “‘blankets 
will have to be used on both sides.”” Mr. 
Suwang concluded by saying that the 
situation is very difficult. The Defense 
program will get priorities and the rest 
of the metals will be apportioned for 
non-defense purposes. 

Substitutes for cork in page: blankets 
was next discussed. C. S. Davis, Jr., of 
Lake Erie clea Corporation, 
said his firm had been experimenting in 
an attempt to develop a rubber molding 
medium for direct pressure molding only. 
He described his firm’s new product as 
a “hard-soft’” blanket—soft enough to 
mold full depth and hard enough to 
prevent side stretch. 

Joseph D. Goggin, Sales Manager, 
Beveridge Paper Co., addressed the 
audience on the conservation of cork 
molding blankets in relation to the 
reduced supply available. 


Conserving Cork on Roller Molders 


Mr. Goggin’s recommendation for a 
stereotype molding combination § con- 
sists of a cork-rubber blanket approx. 
0.090 in. thick, a molding board approx. 
0.062 in thick, and balance felt up to the 
pitch line of the mat roller on top. “This 
combination,” said the speaker, “will 
conserve at least 65% of the cork used for 
stereotype molding and will give satis- 
factory performance provided the roller 
equipment is level and the cylinder 
adjustment is parallel to the bed.” 

In an interview after the meeting 
adjourned, Mr. Goggin explained in 
detail the causes of premature destruc- 
tion of corks, adjustment of mat rollers 
to secure proper pitch line. His remarks 
were as follows: 


‘Premature destruction of stereotype cork 
blankets is due principally to heavy demands of 
outward stretch of the cork. This, however, may 
be avoided. This outward stretch demand is 
present when the direction of roller pressure is not 
vertical. Vertical molding pressure is possible 
only when the ‘pitch line’ of the equipment is 
correct, é.¢., a specific distance between the 
cylinder and the surface of the type forms. The 
tolerance is no greater than 0.002 in. at which 
point it would be possible to roll the form forward 
and backward without getting a double impres- 
sion in the cold-rolled dry mat. Due to the 
variables of dimension, gear ratio, ete., it is 
necessary for each individual roller machine to be 
adjusted accordingly for its own pitch line. 
Hardly two machines are found exactly with the 
sume distance for vertical direction of molding 
pressure. 

‘It is necessary that the bed of the roller 
machine be perfectly level, both crosswise and 
lengthwise to escape changing the correct dis- 
tunce between the cylinder and form during the 
rolling travel of the table. The cylinder must be 
truly parallel. Unevenly worn bearings prevent 
securing this adjustment. 

“Inereasing or decreasing pressure loads are 
more properly provided by altering the total 
thickness of the molding combination and not in 
raising or lowering the top cylinder. It is advis- 
able to leave the set of the machine undisturbed 
when once the true pitch line Is located. 

‘In cases where the condition of the roller 
equipment is such that it cannot be adjusted for 
true and constant distances between the cylinder 
and form, it is permissible to use a molding 
cushion with high outward stretch, /.¢., one con- 
taining rubber blankets, ete. This spongy type 
of cushion, however, invites hazards in securing 
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sharp clear whites and smooth even blacks in 
printing and should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible 

“Satisfaction with the short cushion drive, a 
cushion no greater in thickness than maximum 
space depth desired, requires that the combination 
member next to the cushion be rigid. A molding 
board material from .060 in. and not to exceed 
-080 in. on the smaller type of molding cylin- 
ders. This rigid member of the molding combi- 
nation controls the area under pressure at one 
time and must be kept within safe demands on 
the capacity of the equipmert. The greater the 
area under pressure at one time the higher the 
pressure load demand. Above the rigid member 
may be placed any suitable material uniform in 
thickness to give the pressure desired with the 
top cylinder set at its proper distance from the 
form, securing vertical pressure direction. For 
this filler member of the molding combination, 
itis important not to use a very firm material 
avoiding increasing the area of pressure at the 
mat beyond the amount provided by the mold- 
ing board. It is not essential to use cork for the 
top filler member. However, old cork molding 
blankets no longer suitable at the mat may be 
used satisfactorily. Press blanket materials uni- 
form in thickness, felt, ete., are being used with 
complete satisfaction. 

‘Unless the roller machine can be adjusted for 
even and constant distance during its travel 
directly at the correct distance between the form 
and top cylinder giving a reasonably flat mold, 
without stretch or distortion, a vertical direc- 
tion of molding pressure — it is Pit se to add 
a very thin member next to the mat with a high 
outward stretch capacity protecting the mold 
and molding cushions from the excessive out- 
ward stretch demands of the equipment until it 
can be repaired. This suggestion is admitted as 
the lesser of two evils. 

“Cork serves two purposes in the molding 
operation. Its principal function is to provide 
sufficient cushion to reach the maximum space 
depth in the mold. It serves also to give a measure 
of thickness for the combination used in getting 
the desired load of pressure. 

“A space depth of 0.090 in. may be considered 
the outside dimension necessary under average 
conditions of stereotype operation. If the cushion 
of the molding combination is stopped at this 
point, 0.090 in., or less, by «a molding board 
material, better ‘control is possible and there is 
less hazard of the variables of temperature, age, 
humidity, ete., being present in the cushion. 

“An ordinary cork molding blanket at the low 
gauge of 0.090 in. for the short cushion drive, 
will fail in satisfactory wearing qualities because 
the cork alone does not provide sufficient flow 
(or outwi ard strete h) to escape Injury from print- 
ing surface variations, /.e¢., raised illustrations, 
faulty chase frames, etc. However, cork treated 
with rubber will be found satisfactory in the low 
cushion ranges of 0.090 in. and less as sufficient 
vield is provided to meet these conditions without 
injury. Moreover, the added buoyancy of rubber 
loses impression in the blanket rapidly enough to 
permit using the same blanket) continuously, 
if desired.’ 


After some discussion of the question 
submitted by Mechanical Superin- 
tendent Gene Doyle of the Toledo Blade, 
about shaving electrotypes and shell-cast 
stereotypes to the same thickness, so as 
to enable use of the same height stereo- 
type base for mounting both, it was 
brought out emphatically by several 
executives that the standard electrotype 
plate thicknesses of 0.015 in. and 0.152 in. 
adopted some years ago by several 
organizations are not being lived up to 
by the electrotype foundries. Chief com- 
plaint is variation as great as 0.005 in. to 
0.006 in. from one corner of the plate 
to another. 

Stereotype Superintendent George 
Fuller of the Cleveland Press compli- 
mented Mr. Doyle on his wish to attempt 
standardization of base thickness. Both 
Mr. Fuller and Stereotype Superin- 
tendent Larry Conley of the New York 
World-Telegram stated that if Mr. Doyle 
finds it possible to im electros and shell- 
casts to the same thickness so as to 
utilize the same height mounting base 
there is every reason why he should do so. 


Shrinkage and Roll Widths 


A rather interesting reaction was pre- 
cipitated by a number of stereotype 
executives after Pressroom — Superin- 
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tendent W. T. Hogan of the Jamaica 
(L.I.) Press, had asked discussion on 
increased dry mat shrinkage in order to 
enable use of 65 in. roll stock in printing 
his paper. By way of explaining why the 
question was asked, he explained in some 
detail that mat shrinkage of "in. is now 
being obtained for printing on 651% in. 
roll, but he wondered if it would be 
possible to further reduce the page so as 
to use a 65 in. roll. It seems that mats 
with ®¢ in. shrinkage are received from 
the manufacturer and supplemental 
moisture is added in the Press plant to 
secure the additional shrinkage. Answer- 
ing an inquiry from the floor, Mr. Hogan 
assured the executives that he felt he was 
printing a reasonably good looking paper. 
“In fact,” said he, “‘I have seen some 
that look worse and some better than 
ours.” 

Upon being asked a direct question, 
Dr. W. T. Schorger stated the attitude 
of the dry mat manufacturers is that they 
will furnish what the industry wants up 
to 1 in. in the way of mat shrinkage. 
Chairman Parker stated that when the 
Montreal Star first went to % in. 
shrinkage, quite a bit of trouble was 
experienced with the printing of cuts. 
Also to be considered in greater mat 
shrinkage is the element of less lineage 
in advertisement charges. 

Among those who did not speak with 
favor upon further shrinkage of dry 
mats or further reduction in roll widths 
were Mechanical Superintendent L. J. 
Chase of the St. Louis Star-Times. Palmer 
V. Welsh of the Schenectady (N.Y.) 
Star; Mechanical Superintendent Fred 
Connell of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; 
Terry Mahan, Stereotype Superintend- 


Some Executives at Buffalo 
A.N.P.A. Mechanical 
Conference 


I—Charles F. Finck, Vulcan Proofing Co.; 
Don M. Orr, Mechanical Superintendent, 
News and Leader-Press, Springfield, Mo.; 
George C. Chalmers, Vulcan Proofing Co.; 
John E. Mosher, Pressroom Superintendent, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union; 7. ™. 
Davenport, Pressroom Foreman, Albany (N. 
Y.) Knickerbocker News; Clarence Horn- 
brook, Pressroom Superintendent, Rockford 
(/ll.) Register-Republic and Star; Lee 
Conley, Fr., Vulcan Proofing Co. 


2—Carl Snow, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent, Springfield (O.) News-Sun; Pro- 
duction Manager R. 7. Richardson, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Publishing Co.; Mechanical Superin- 
tendent Cliff Penry of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
News-Record. 


3—E. A. Booth, E. A. Booth Rubber Co. 


4—Albert Lengel, Production Manager, Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune; 7. Thos. McHugh, 
J. Thos. McHugh Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Robert Taylor, Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette; Donald A. Brown, Engineering De- 
partment, Walter Scott and Co., Plainfield, 


N. 7. 
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ent of the Akron (O.) Beacon- Journal, and 
Joseph D. Goggin of the Beveridge Paper 
Company. 

Among the remarks was the sugges- 
tion that column widths be reduced to 
111% picas if further reduction is deemed 
necessary. The limit to which roll width 
should be reduced, in the opinion of 
another executive, is 661% in. Another 
remarked that some day soon the adver- 
tiser will “catch up” with the column 
width. Another executive said: “While 
I am using a %4 in. shrinkage, I feel we 
have gone just about far enough.” 

Mr. Goggin requested the executives 
present, in discussing further shrinkages, 
to also consider that high shrinkage 
requirements very sharply limited the 
ability of the mat manufacturer to 
improve upon the present standards in 
mat manufacture by incorporating plas- 
ter-like materials which do not shrink 
as do ordinary paper compositions. He 
felt that the increasing demand for better 
newspaper printing and the subsequent 
raising of value to the advertiser is of 
far greater importance than new demands 
for greater shrinkages which averages 
out around °*, in. net at the present time. 
Such demands cannot help but detract 
from improving the printing quality. 
Consequently, the industry is choosing 
between one or the other. 


Consult 


P-Double-E Index 


3—Fred Uhl, Photo-Engraving  Superin- 
tendent, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer; 7. C. 
Dunn, Vice President, Vulcan Proofing Co.; 


Jack Cooper, of J. M. Huber, Inc. 


6—Donald Boyce, Asst. to Mgr. Mechanical 
Dept.; W. E. Wines, Manager, A.N.P.A. 
Mechanical Dept.; Pressroom Superintendent 
Auburn Taylor, Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette, inspect section printed with water-base 
carbon ink. 


7—Everett C. Miller and President 1. 
Bendow of Linotype Parts Co. 


S—Charles Fritsch, Stereotex Machinery Co.; 
Pressroom Superintendent Joseph Addison, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times; Harry  Xerbe, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 





9—Eugene Jagareski, Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
News; Jas. D. McIntosh, Mechanical Super- 
intendent, Newburgh-Beacon (.N. Y.) News; 
Mechanical Superintendent Earl Hughes, 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer Dispatch; Me- 
chanical Superintendent Bernard Garrity, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times; John A. Burke, 
Production Manager, Gannett Newspapers, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 


10—Fack Kelt, Technical Representative, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. W. Spaulding, Photo-Engraving Super- 
intendent, Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
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Pressroom Forum 





ter Ogden of the Cleveland Press pre- 

sided at the Pressroom Forum meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon. The names 
of the ‘‘jury”> members who sat with Mr, 
Ogden on the speakers’ platform will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of Printing 
Equipment Engineer. 

Besides considering numerous techni- 
cal questions, the pressroom forum was 
as highly interested in the relationship 
of Government priorities on pressroom 
materials and supplies as were the other 
departmental meetings about their par- 
ticular materials and supplies. 

William Grenier of New England 
Newspaper Supply Co. said that after 
1942 his company couldn’t guarantee 
anything with respect to cork supplies as 
used in newspaper press cylinder blan- 
kets. 

C. J. Strang, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the New York Times, said the 
rubber outlook is not bright. No one can 
foretell the future about materials used in 
the newspaper printing industry because 
the situation is changing hourly. He 
warned mechanical executives that they 
would have to be more economical in the 
use of draw sheets, blankets and in the 
grinding of rubber press rollers. 

James Beckett of International Print- 
ing Ink Co. discussed carbon black and 
mineral oils used in news ink. If diffi- 
culty arises, especially among Eastern 
Newspapers finding it difficult to get ink, 


Pic: Oden of Superintendent Wal- 


(Continued on Page 26) 


News; Franklin Dunn, Photo-Engraving 
Superintendent, Royal Oak ( Mich.) Tribune; 
Jack Farrell, Photo-Engraving Superintend- 
ent, Binghamton (.\. 7.) Press. 


/1—W. W. Warfel, Chemco Photoproducts; 
H. D. Rindsberg, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Cincinnati. Enquirer; Blanchard Wilson, 
Stereotype Superintendent, Cleveland News. 


12—Production Manager Lester Yeager, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star and Mrs. Yeager. 


13—Al Cochran and C. C. Baker of Sta-Ht 


Corporation. 


1.4—Frank Barr, M. E. Hillison, A. N. 
Dickerson, M. M. Taylor of Rapid Roller 
Co., pause to view packing-up proceedings after 
the conference. 

15—Mechanical Superintendent Leslie Griner, 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator, recetves a@ de 
luxe copy of the June issue of Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer from Publisher Don Will. 
16—JFohn J. Moran (St. Louis office) and 
Vincent Ryan, Federated Metals Dw. of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago. 
17—Charles H. Stout, Vice President and 
Gerald Hunter of Matrix Contrast Corporation. 
18—A. T. Mann, jr., Vice President, Inter 
type Corporation. 


19—N. H. Sherburne, Angle Steel Stool Co. 
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This illustration has been reproduced (slightly reduced) on zinc direct from a print mad 
from a wood engraving. Note the cross-hatch and halftone simulation. Reproduced from a_fine 
catalog published in 1927 by Muehle Printing Press & 


Wood Cuts In Modern Printing 


Mfg. Co. through whose courtesy 





By ADAM HENRI REISER 


—What does that represent? 
It’s not the old English way 
of spelling saw, though it has 


to do with wood. Samples of wood cuts 
in one of the catalogs of the Society 
American Wood Engravers (SAWE) show 
vignettes of high quality workmanship. 
With the passing of men like Timothy 
Cole, Frank French, Kruell, and others, 
few engravers with that skill remain. 
This, coupled with the fact that the im- 


ported woods necessary to carry on wood 
engraving are becoming scarce, has con- 
tributed to the replacement of wood 
engraving in the Graphic Arts. 
Demands for the wood cut are still in 
evidence, however, particularly for use 
in catalog work. Where wood cuts are 
used for catalog work, they illustrate 
such products as fine brushes, gunnery 
equipment, jewelry, and optical goods. 
Fig. 1 is shown a typical wood engraving 





Fig. 1—Optical goods are still reproduced by wood engraving. Note forceful carrying out of detail 


and artistic exposition of the subject. 
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executed for an optical goods manu- 
facturer. 

The major uses of wood cuts probably 
are in the making of master plates from 
which are molded rubber plates used in 


printing corrugated board or rough 
papers, in printing on cellulose in many 
forms and in the production of rubber 
cuts for signatures, or advertising on 
pencils, knife handles, cocktail stirrers, 
and other purposes in direct: printing, 
Where wood engravings are intended 
for masters, an impression in plaster of 
paris is made from the wood cut. This is 
then used as a mold for the final rubber 
cut. Some large flat-color poster forms 
are still printed direct from wood cuts. 
Where the design is simple, this seems 
to be an economical form of reproducing 
such work. Then, too, some large type 
characters are cut from wood and printed 
direct. 


Choice of Engraving Woods 


Various woods are used in the art. 
Long-grain or plank-grain wood is used 
where the work is simple, as in the case 
of the large masses of color in flat-color 
poster work. This wood is a soft type 
from the plum, bass, pear, or cherry 
tree. Only the latter two are available at 
present. They are the cheapest of all 
woods used for engraving, and while 
limited to black and white rough work, 
some really fine engraving can be carried 
out on this wood if extreme care is used. 

Where the work requires meticulous 
attention to detail with a high fidelity of 
tone, as in Fig. 2, cross-grain or end- 
grain, as it is called, is used. 

In its hey-day, standardization in 
wood engraving set beechwood as the 
best for really good work. Grades of the 





John Staiger of the Staiger Engraving Com- 
pany, New York, N. ¥., still supplies wood 
engravings to the Graphic Arts. Recently, he 
patented a method for producing cylinder- 


fitting bakelite cuts for use in direct printing. 


He works on wood, metal and the substitutes, 
but feels that the use of plastics needs further 
development. 
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wood used in those days, determined by 
the quality of the work, ran from the 
Turkish down through Persian, African, 
to the West Indian. Due to unsettled 
conditions throughout the world, fresh 
supplies of the Turkish, Persian, and 
African varieties cannot be obtained 
now. E. Johnson, of J. Johnson & Co. in 
New York, N. Y., reports that the only 
source of these woods now is the reclama- 
tion of old cuts. 

Pearwood and maple as well as 
American boxwood are obtainable in 
end-grain woods. The latter is the West 
Indian beechwood, also being known as 
American boxwood. It is interesting to 
note the change that has taken place in 
the use of wood. Considered at the bot- 
tom of the list in wood quality at one 
time, West Indian is tops today, being 
rated as second only to the Turkish wood. 
Called adequate for most purposes even 
for work of exquisite delicacy, the 
American boxwood (West Indian) has 
easy cutting qualities, and is economical 
in cost. American boxwood is chosen 
where lines are fine and must stand up 
under pressure. It is used where there is 
danger of fine lines breaking through, or 
where cross-hatch work is used with the 
tendency of the dots to break away. 

Where, on the other hand, contrast 
work of the black and white variety is 
ordered, maple or even pearwood is 
selected for use. Pearwood really fills in 


Fig. 3—Woo0d en- 
graver at work. 
Gravers and wood 
cuts in foreground. 





between the end-grain woods and the 
plank-grain. 

Some contend that working materials 
identify the skill of the engraver—the 
higher up the scale of end-grain wood 
worked, the greater the degree of skill 
possessed. That is not always true, for as 
stressed before, different grades of wood 
must be selected to produce all types of 
work efficiently and economically. A 
good all-around wood engraver must 
perforce use them all. 


Work Technique 


Under choice of methods or technique 
may be listed the distinction between the 
wood cutter and the wood engraver. 
Using a knife, or “scrive,” or a V-shaped 
gouge, the wood cutter shaves the wood, 
cutting with the grain. The engraver, 
however, uses the solid steel tool called 
“raver” seen lying on the tool bag in 
Fig. 3. Or, using a modification of the 
ruling machine shown in Fig. 4, he may 
produce cross-hatch_ work, _ straight, 
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Wavy, perspective, or circular lines, or 
any variation of them. Engraving is done 
on end-grain woods while the term “‘cut- 
ting’ usually is applied to plank-grain 
work. 

Using two or three of the gravers de- 
picted, say a No. 10, a No. 12, and a tint 
tool, the wood engraver can produce a 
cut which may be recognized as _ his 
through its individual characteristics just 
as surely as though it bore his signature. 


ge lig. d—Wood en- 
P craver using old- 
time ruling ma- 
chine. Present-day 
engraver, using a 
modification of this 
old hand-operated 
machine, may pro- 
duce cross = hatch 
work, straight, 
wavy, perspective or 
circular lines, or any 
variation of them. 





Substitutes for wood have invaded the 
art. Plastics in the form of bakelite are 
commonly used. John Staiger, of the 
Staiger Engraving Company, New York, 
N. Y., has patented a method of produc- 
ing a cylinder-fitting bakelite cut for use 
in direct printing. He reports clean 
printing from bakelite with no danger of 
the ink changing where even the lightest 
colors are used. Staiger works on wood, 
metal and the substitutes, but finds the 
use of plastics needs further develop- 
ment. Celluloid has been used; so has 
linoleum for block printing. In all these, 
the wood engraver finds his technique of 
practical use. Designs noted for their 
simplicity and charm are produced by 
many wood engravers on linoleum for 
direct printing. 

Wood engraving with its many rami- 
fications and different techniques offers 
a valuable field of instruction. Wood 
engraving is used as a medium of ex- 
pression by artists and those artistically 
inclined. They have adopted it as a tech- 
nique with which to create their art and 
also reproduce it. But, aside from all 
that, wood engraving still furnishes, in 
some instances, an economical step in 
the production of printing surfaces. 


EXECUTIVE 
qs 


Sam E. Mills, manager of national 
accounts for the J. M. Huber Company’s 
New York office, has resumed his posi- 
tion after a long leave of absence due 
to illness. 

Mrs. James Croke has announced the 
marriage of her daughter, Millicent 
Davis, to Joel E. Harrell, May 24th at 
St. John’s Church in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Mrs. Davis will continue in 
her present capacity as Executive Treas- 
urer and sales manager of the Croke Co. 
There will be no change in administra- 
tive personnel or policies. 







































































At a recent meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Vulcan Proofing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., Joseph Cameron 
Dunn, formerly the company’s General 
Sales Manager, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dunn will continue in direct 
charge of the sales department. 

Born in Troy, N. Y., Mr. Dunn was 
graduated by Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in 1915. His first job after 


J. C. Dunn is 
now Vice Presi- 
dent of Vulcan 
Proofing Company 





leaving school was with E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours. In 1923, he became associ- 
ated with the Vulcan Proofing Company. 

During Mr. Dunn’s service with 
Vulcan the company has_ gradually 
changed its production from rubber 
proofing products to newspaper and 
lithographic offset blankets, newspaper, 
lithographic and commercial press rollers 
and other technical products. His con- 
tributions to the trade press on these 
subjects have been extensive. 

Bates Compton has assumed the presi- 
dency of the 88-year-old Compton & 
Sons Lithography and Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., of which his father, 
George Compton, is chairman of the 
board. Compton has been with McCann 
Erickson, Inc., New York advertising 


Bates Compton 
recently became 
president of 
Compton & Sons 
Lithography and 
Printing Co. 





agency, for seventeen years, including 
four years as manager of that company’s 
Paris office. He is the third generation to 
hold the presidency of this company, 
which is said to be the oldest lithography 
company in the country. 

William H. Clawson, formerly with 
McKinley Lithograph and Supply Co. 
of Cincinnati, is now a salesman for the 
Cincinnati branch of the American Type 
Founders Offset Division. Also added to 
this company’s sales force is Frank G. 
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Baum, who was associated with Schwarm 
& Jacobson in Cincinnati until recently. 
Mr. Baum is with the Cleveland branch 
where he sells plate-making equipment 
and gives instructional work in offset 
operation. 

Jack Doyle has recently joined the 
Eastern sales force of Vandercook & 
Sons, Chicago. He will represent Van- 
dercook in the metropolitan New York 


Jack Doyle. 





area. For several years Mr. Doyle did 
sales promotion work on offset spray 
equipment for McCutcheon Bros. & 
Quality, Inc., ink manufacturers, of 
Philadelphia. 

In keeping with the printing industry’s 
need for more accurate and scientific 
cost accounting and cost control, the 
Government Printing Office has ac- 
quired the services of Ray T. Bath of 
Des Moines, Iowa, as its principal cost 
accountant. 


Appointment of 
George T. Bailey, 
formerly manager 
of the Printing- 
Office of Yale 
University Press, 
as vice president 
and general man- 
ager of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, 
Inc., New York, 
is announced by 
President Freder- 
ick G. Rudge. 





Roy Newell has recently been added 
to the western sales staff of Ideal Roller 
& Mfg. Co., Chicago. Mr. Newell will 
specialize in the sale of molded rubber 
and synthetic items. A complete mechan- 
ical molding department for producing 
molded goods has been installed at 
Ideal’s Chicago factory. 







































Willis M. Carpenter, formerly produc- 
tion manager of Hays MacFarland & 
Co., advertising agency, is now vice 
president of the Frederic Ryder Co., 
advertising typographers, Chicago. 


A. W. Hall is 
managing Brandt- 
jen G&G Kluge’s 
New York Branch 





A. W. Hall has been appointed to the 
position of branch manager of Brandtjen 
& Kluge, Inc. New York office. Mr. 
Hall was formerly with the sales depart- 
ment in the Indianapolis territory of the 
Chicago branch. 

Harvey C. Morse has succeeded the 
late John J. Fahey as composing room 
superintendent of Enterprise Publica- 
tions, Marlboro, Mass. 

John J. Fahey, veteran composing 
room supt. of the Marlboro Enterprise, 
Marlboro, Mass., passed away early in 
June. As a mark of respect to the 
deceased, the entire Enterprise plant 
ceased operation during the funeral 
services. 


for the fiscal year. 
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H.G. Willnus, Vice President 
of Intertype Corporation, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company re- 
cently in Brooklyn. Mr. Will- 
nus joined the Intertype or- 
ganization May 23, 1916. 





Dorothea C. Brennan has resigned as 
Educational Director of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association Inc., New 
York, where she has been employed for 
the past five and a half years, to take on 
the duties of running a small commercial 
and resort hotel which she has purchased 
in West Virginia, where her husband’s 
business is now centered. Although no 
successor has been appointed as yet, it is 
planned that the work of the Educational 
Department will be carried on essentially 
without change. 


Harry W. Smith, Jr., formerly director 
of industrial publicity for the American 
Gas Association in New York, is now 
associated with the Selas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as advertising man- 
ager. 


S. Preston Hipsley, of Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed by Public Printer 
A. E. Giegengack, as Director of Training 
in the Government Printing Office. 


Wendell R. Angus, jr., formerly of the 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times, is now press- 
stereotype foreman of the Claremont 
(N. H.) Daily Eagle. 


C. M. Maratta, Maintenance Engi- 
neer for The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company since 1921, has been appointed 
Chief Works Engineer to fill the vacancy 
left through the death of W. C. Makley. 
Walter F. Green, who has been with the 
Timken Engineering Department since 
1935, becomes Assistant Works Engineer. 
Putney L. Wright, with Timken since 
1938, will be plant engineer. 


ATF Honor Club Executives 


Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice president of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, decorates M. A. Aasgaard, newly elected vice 
president of the ATF Honor Club, while Clarence Gray (left), the 
Club’s new president, and Frank McCormick, Club secretary, look on. 
These new officers of the ATF Honor Club of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, will hold office for the fiscal year 1941-1942. 
Officers are “elected”? by percentage of branch office quota attainment 


In addition to the above officers, six directors are chosen from among 
the salesmen having highest number of merit points for the period. The 
new board consists of D. 7. Baker, Cleveland; L. A. Corphis, New 
York; W. F. Dyer, Dallas; O. C. Johns, Des Moines; J. A. Pollard, 
New York, and E. 7. Vogel, New York. 
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Sterling Press Points 


A new accessory, called Press Points, 
has been developed by The Printing Ma- 
chinery Company. This device is for use 
in preventing the back-slapping of sheets 
when the stock is a little heavy and when 
there is considerable open space at the 
end of the form away from the grippers, 
on small high-speed cylinder presses. 

The Printing Machinery Company is 
introducing the Press Points to overcome 
this back-slapping difficulty. The Points 





On small high-speed cylinder presses, sheet 
back-slapping can be prevented by use of 
Sterling Press Points. Used with forms con- 
taining Sterling Toggle Hook and Base Sys- 
tem and the PMC Warnock Diagonal Block 
and Register Hook System, or in forms con- 
taining type and wood-mounted cuts. At left is 
shown Sterling Press Point locked in a 3-pica 
square toggle shell. At right is shown a Point 
as it is used with Sterling Toggle Hook and 
Base System. 


are for use in forms containing Sterling 
Toggle Hook and Base System and the 
PMC Warnock Diagonal Block and 
Register Hook System. The Press Points 
can also be used by printers who do not 
have a metal base system. In this case, 
the Press Points can be inserted in a 
3-pica square toggle shell and used as a 
unit in forms containing type and wood- 
mounted cuts. 

Until development of Sterling Press 
Points, this trouble has been overcome 
by inserting pins, needles and tacks in 
the form to hold the sheet against the 
cylinder. 

The device is a small conical shaped 
steel point securely fastened on the 
proper hook body for the base system 
being used. The press point unit is in- 
serted in the base and is held securely by 
fastening with the same key used to 
operate the regular hooks. The press 
points print an almost invisible dot. On 
some jobs where they have been used 
printers have been asked to locate the 
dots but they have had difficulty in 
doing so, states manufacturer. 


Infra Red Rays From Gas 
Used to Dry Inks 


_ The Infra-Red Equipment Corpora- 
tion has designed and is producing an 
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ink dryer for printing presses. The equip- 
ment consists of a refractory type gas 
burner especially designed for high infra 
red emission and compactness. In opera- 
tion, the burner is mounted in the press 
facing the freshly printed surface where 
it pours out quantities of infra red rays 
which go directly into the ink to be 
dried. It is adapted to all types of presses 
and several printing methods. 

This new burner developed as an ink 
dryer is in the form of a refractory chan- 
nel supported by a flat rectangular 
manifold. The gas jets are placed alter- 
nately opposed in the sides of this chan- 
nel and the gas from each jet is directed 
against the parabolic surface of the 
refractory located opposite it. A mixture 
of air and gas is fed into these jets, and 
being forced out through them, is burned 
on the refractory surfaces where com- 
bustion is said to be practically 100%. 
The combustion of the gas on these 
refractory surfaces raises them to about 
2500 deg. F. At this temperature they 
are incandescent. The result is a con- 
tinuous glow from one end of the burner 
to the other. The burner then gives off 
an evenly distributed infra red radiant 
heat which extends across the width of 
the sheet and the heat rays given off 
penetrate the entire depth of the ink to 
be dried. 

Ink drying by this process utilizes the 
principle of absorption of radiant heat 
by dark bodies. The ink on the printed 
sheet being colored absorbs the radiant 
waves, whereas the white paper surface 
reflects these radiant waves in the same 
way that light is absorbed by dark 
bodies and reflected by light bodies. 


Electric Tachometer 


For measuring the speed of cloth fin- 
ishing and of many other processes, 
General Electric has introduced an 





alternating current, tachometer-genera- 
tor equipment. Of the alnico type, this 
simple tachometer consists of a small 


generator, a rectifier-type indicator, and 
an adjusting rheostat. 

The generator is of the single-phase, 
permanent-magnet type and can _ be 
coupled, geared, or belted to the ma- 
chine or motor. It has an approximately 
linear speed-voltage curve from 500 to 
3500 revolutions per minute; with suit- 
able speed changes, the instrument will 
cover any speeds within a 7 to 1 speed 
range. 

The indicator is a standard G-E instru- 
ment and includes a single uniform scale. 
It can be calibrated with such special 
designations as rpm, fpm, or others to 
suit special requirements. The instru- 
ment gives accurate speed readings for 
both directions of rotation, making the 
use of extra switches for reversing service 
unnecessary. 


Twistite Production Vise 


The Twistite quick-acting vise illus- 
trated here, states J. A. Richards Com- 
pany, is adaptable to bench or machine 
tool use. The twistite feature on this vise 
permits the movable jaw to be opened 
and closed to any capacity instantly 





View of Richards’ Twistite Push-Pull Vise. 


within the jaw range. To operate, twist 
the handle to the left and pull—and the 
vise is open. Push the handle until the 
jaw contacts the work to be held in the 
vise, twist handle to the right, and the 
work is held tightly. One-half or more 
turns of the screw applies the clamping 
pressure. 

The jaw is 3 in. wide; 1% in. deep and 
opens 314 in. Weight of the vise is 13 Ibs. 
Overall length of the vise is 1034 in. and 
its height is 314 in. 


Introduces Plugging Switch 


In a new plugging switch for control- 
ling motor stopping, recently introduced 
by the General Electric Company, the 
use of an Alnico magnet as its funda- 
mental part, states manufacturer, elimi- 
nates frictional parts or clutches and 
contributes to low maintenance costs and 
long operating life. Compact design, low 
operating torque, and immunity to heat 


(Continued on Next Page) 





View of Infra-Red Equipment Corporation’s refractory type burner. Attached to presses, the 
incandescent burner projects infra-red rays upon the freshly printed sheet. 
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are other features mentioned by the 
manufacturer. 

Typical applications of plugging con- 
trol in the printing plant are in connec- 
tion with roll-fed cylinder presses, large 
automatic cylinder presses and flatbed 
presses. Included in these designations 
are rotary, offset, magazine and intaglio 
presses. 

In stopping a motor it is often desir- 
able to reverse the power connection and 
so bring the motor to rest quickly by its 
tendency to run in the reverse direction. 
This is plugging. However, if the motor 
is to stop, it is necessary that the plug- 
ging power be removed at the correct 
moment, to keep the motor from re- 
accelerating in the reverse direction. 
This is accomplished by a_ plugging 
switch. 

In the operation of this new switch, a 
driven Alnico rotor produces a rotating 


Cantine’s Overlay Board 


Shortly following the turn of the cen- 
tury, the first mechanical chalk overlay 
board was imported from Germany by 
Watzelhan & Speyer and as it was of 
good quality it found ready acceptance 
in this country, since it makes possible a 
facsimile replica of the plate in an over- 
lay with minimum expense and skill. 
The chalk overlay soon supplanted a 
zinc or metallic overlay which had been 
introduced previously by Gilbert & 
Harris because the latter required more 
care and skill and in careless hands could 





be a formidable destructive force in con- 
tact with the printing plate. 

Now the announcement that the 
Martin Cantine Co. is marketing a me- 


chanical chalk relief overlay board 
coated in its plant, is interesting news, 
since the Cantine Co. has been a special- 
ist in coated papers since 1888. 

A chalk overlay board consists of body 
stock as well as coating and it is essential 
that the body be of the same high quality 
and uniformity in caliper and other re- 
spects as the coating. 

It is not generally known outside of 
the paper industry that the Martin Can- 
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View of G. E.'s plugging switch for controlling 
motor stopping. It is the function of this switch 
to prevent the drive from starting up in a re- 
verse direction when the motor is “‘plugged”’ to 
a Stop, i.e., stopped by reversing power con- 
nections. 


tine Co. gets its body paper from another 
mill and devotes its energies to coating 
only. In the paper industry it is the im- 
pression that the mill supplying the 
Martin Cantine Co. with body stock has 
no superior in the manufacture of un- 
coated printing papers. When this mill 
supplies the body stock and the Martin 
Cantine Co. coats it, it may be surmised 
that the Cantine Precision Coated 
American Overlay Board will be worthy 
of the name. 

The Martin Cantine Co. offers to send 
the booklet describing how to make 
chalk overlays gratis on request. 


In the Cantine Overlay, a 
sheet of base stock is coated 
with acid-soluble clay. The 
clay dissolves in the bath leav- 
ing thicknesses corresponding 
to tones in the cut. Shown here 
is an etched overlay held be- 
fore a light. Tones and detail 


coating which are graduated 
according to additional pres- 
sure required by each tone. 


Elects Officers 


T. E. Dalton of Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Publication Production Managers 
at a recent meeting in New York. Other 
officers elected include G. W. Pringle, 
Dell Publishing Co., treasurer, and T. C. 
McBride, Street & Smith Publications, 
Inc., secretary. 

Clayton Westland of McCall’s spoke 
at the May meeting and explained 
McCall’s plan for printing the magazine 
on its new five-color, high-speed, all- 
purpose equipment. 
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indicate the thicknesses of 





magnetic field which induces eddy cur- 
rents in the walls of the aluminum cup. 
The magnetic reaction produced by the 
eddy currents turns the cup through its 
limited rotation, and the contacts are 
operated by the Textolite rod which 
connects the cup and the movable con- 
tact strip. 

Centering springs tend to keep the 
contacts in the normal position but since 
the magnetic operating force on the 
aluminum cup is dependent on speed, 
contacts operate at and above a definite 
speed. As the speed decreases, a definite 
point will be reached where the spring 
force will overcome the magnetic force. 
This is the tripping point. Changing the 
spring tension provides a simple means 
of adjusting the tripping speed over a 
definite range. A different tripping range 
can be obtained by changing the springs. 


C. & P. Cutter Improvements 


The Chandler & Price Company re- 
cently announced the addition of a fluo- 
rescent lamp as part of the equipment 
now available on its Craftsman 341% in. 
hand-clamp power cutter. The arrange- 
ment of the new lamp provides improved 





illumination of the cutter table and at 
the same time incorporates a magnifier 
for the tape so that figures on the tape 
are read easily. 

Two other features of the Craftsman 
Cutter are the sliding panel (shown in 
inset illustration) to keep trimmings and 
chips out of the knife slot; and the knife 
paralleling device at upper right corner 
of the cutter which quickly parallels the 
knife with cutting stick. 





General Electric Sales Increase 


General Electric President Charles E. 
Wilson announced recently that orders 
received during the first half of this year 
have established a record for a Six 
months’ period. These orders amounted 
to $521,139,000 as compared with 
$212,653,000 for the same period last 
year — an increase of 145%. 

Of this amount approximately 
$216,000,000 is definitely known to 
cover equipment for national defense 
purposes. 
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TECHNICAL PUNCH 


(Continued from Page 18) 


it will be caused by lack of transporta- 
tion facilities and not because of a 
shortage of these materials. All ink manu- 
facturers, he said, have been and will 
continue to accommodate newspaper 
consumers to the best of their ability. He 
stated that most of the carbon black and 
mineral oils used in newspaper printing 
inks come from Texas and Louisiana. 
Formerly, these materials were shipped 
by tanker boats to the Eastern seaboard, 
but the Government has appropriated 
the tankers for defense purposes. 

Joseph C. Dunn of Vulcan Proofing 
Co. said that there is a goodly supply of 
rubber in the United States at the 
moment but cautioned users to be ex- 
tremely careful in the use of materials. 
The situation is caused not so much by a 
shortage of materials right now but is due 
to production in defense work. Future 
developments are dependent entirely 
upon what happens in the Far East. 

An indication of a trend in the news- 
paper printing industry was brought out 
when Press Superintendent W. E. Becker 
of the Baltimore News-Post said that 
newer presses are calculated by the 
manufacturers to print with lesser total 
blanket thickness which is approx. 145 
points. One reason as to why pressmen 
can now print with denser packing is 
that the stereotype departments are sup- 
plying better plates. 


Velo Printing Ink 


Discussion about recent developments 
in printing inks took up a considerable 
portion of the pressroom forum. Chair- 
man Ogden, in response to a question 
from the floor, requested J. H. McGowan 
of J. M. Huber, Inc., to discuss Velo 
cold-set printing ink. Some of the infor- 
mation given is that on newspaper pages 
containing an average of 40% cuts and 
60% type matter the coverage is about 
the same as for regular news inks. Velo 
costs a little less per lb. per thousand 
eight-page papers. When papers are 
printed at from 32,000 to 36,000 per 
hour there is no difference in cost. The 
wax in Velo ink solidifies at 190 deg. 
Usually, papers never reach a tempera- 
ture higher than 80 deg. or 90 deg. when 
traveling through the press. This pro- 
vides a safety margin of at least 100 deg. 
for Velo ink to harden. 


Water-Base Carbon Inks 


The water-base carbon ink which is 
now nearing the practical stage, was 
reported upon by Pressroom Superin- 
tendent Auburn Taylor of the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette. Special full-size and 
tabloid specimen sections of the Gazette 
were distributed. The ink is the result 
of collaborative work by Chief Chemist 
G. L. Roberts of the United Carbon 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., and Mr. 
Taylor. Besides the elimination of 
strike-through, Mr. Taylor said that use 
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of the ink will eliminate offset and 
smudging. Mr. Taylor admitted that 
there are a few “‘bugs” yet to be worked 
out. He feels that with the use of chromi- 
um plated cylinders and certain changes 
in the inking apparatus to prevent 
“‘specking” in the print and caking of 
the ink, both troubles will be eliminated.’ 

Remarked Chairman Ogden: “It is 
thought this ink will have the virtue of 
helping the pressman to eliminate static 
electricity because the moisture from the 
ink impregnates the paper.” 


Wants Inks to Turn 
Handsprings in Press 


James Beckett of International Print- 
ing Ink Co. discussed new developments 
in the ink industry. He said that there 
are many developments “on fire’’ at the 
present time, some of which have not 
even been taken out of the manufac- 
turers’ laboratories. One of the problems 
always confronting the manufacturer is 
the relationship of cost to the printing 
quality which is expected to be obtained 
through development of a new ink. The 
question is whether the advantages will 
outweigh the disadvantages of a new 
product. Creation of chemical compounds 
always introduces the cost factor. The 
user of the printing ink manufacturers’ 
products ultimately is the judge as to 
whether new developments will be 
adopted. New inks have been developed 
which will dry in extremely short time 
after being laid down on the paper. 
Another problem of the ink manufac- 
turer is that pressroom executives “want 
ink to turn handsprings on the press,” 
i. é., they want it to dry immediately on 
the paper but not in the press. 

Chairman of the Technical Newsprint 
Section, W. B. Scott, Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Association, discussed hard- 
surfaced newsprint which does not 
absorb the ink. Among paper men, he 
said, a good sheet is considered as being 
made from 40% balsam and 60% 
spruce pulp. A high percentage of 
sulphate tends to make the surface of 
newsprint hard. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion among _ pressroom 
executives that about the only thing a 
pressman can do in case he must print 
from a hard-surfaced sheet is to put on 
more impression. 


Plate Breakage 


With respect to plates breaking on the 
press, P. L. Tollison of Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp. stated that they may 
break on any make of press. An open 
page plate will break more readily than 
a solid plate. In a plate-shaving machine, 
the open spaces are pushed upwardly by 
the knife bearing against the ribs on the 
under-side. After the knife has passed 
the open section the ribs then spring 
back. The bearing surface of the plate 
then is not true. It seems, however, that 
the use of the Heavy-Duty Auto-shaver 
eliminates the trouble. 

Production Manager Lester Yeager of 
the Indianapolis Star stated that open- 
3 Editor’s Note— See page 17, May 1941 issue 


of Printing Equipment Engineer, article entitled 
Water-Base Carbon Inks. 
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page plates naturally are weaker than 
solid plates. In the Star composing room 
a border is placed around open page 
plates and is routed off the plate before 
being sent to the pressroom. The Star’s 
presses operate at 45,000 per hour. He 
explained that a chart related to the 
dates of stereotype metal analysis is kept 
and a study of these records in relation 
to plate breaks indicates that trouble 
commences when the tin gets below 
5.70%. 

Larry Conley, stereotype superintend- 
ent of the New York World-Telegram, 
stated that so far in 1941, he has had one 
failure in more than 100,000 plates. He 
also feels that there is some relationship 
between plate breaks and the tin content 
of the metal. He explained that the time 
element in his plant precludes use of the 
border-bearer plan but that he places 
3g in. pieces of slugs in the open areas 
in the form to support the plate while 
being shaved. Before being sent to the 
pressroom these %¢ in. projections are 
cut off with a chisel. 

Mechanical Superintendent L. J. 
Chase of the St. Louis Star-Times said 
that plate breaks occur principally at 
the spongy or porous end of the plate 
and that the remedy is to cast a solid 
plate all the way through. 


Suggests Use of Packing Squares 


Chairman Ogden called upon Wm. 
F. Grenier of the New England News- 
paper Supply Co. to discuss the question 
of plates flying off the cylinder. Mr. 
Grenier’s remarks were illustrated by the 
use of a copy of the water-ink section dis- 
tributed in the room, in which the top 
half of the page was extremely open and 
the bottom half contained an all-over half- 
tone. Mr. Grenier’s contention was that 
the open section of the plate from which 
this section was printed was thinner than 
the other half. It was his opinion that 
the thinner portion of the plate set or 
solidified quicker than the halftone sec- 
tion of the plate. When taken from the 
casting box and placed in the plate 
finishing machine, being still hot, a 
distortion was caused by the action of 
the knife. He believes in this way there 
is a tendency in the plate to stretch and 
crawl over the margin bar. 

He suggested, in the case of open 
pages, that if the stereotyper will cut 
pieces of gummed packing in 4 in. or 
1 in. squares and scatter them in the 
open spaces in the form, the packing 
pieces will provide bearers to resist the 
pressure of the shaving machine knife 
and consequently prevent plate dis- 
tortion. The squares can be removed 
before sending the plate to the pressroom. 

He also suggested the use of a three- 
cornered cold chisel for pricking the 
center thickness of the margin bar, the 
prickings to be spaced 2 in. apart to 
raise a horn about 1% in. high. Now, if a 
plate tends to crawl, its edge comes into 
contact with these little horns which 
become embedded in the plate so that 
it is almost impossible for the plate to 
spread further or climb the margin bar. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Photo-engraving Forum 





HE Photo-engraving Forum was held 

Wednesday morning. Maurice A. 

Hagan, Photo-engraving Superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, and 
member of the Mechanical Committee, 
presided as chairman. With him on the 
platform were a number of well-known 
figures in the printing industry. Names 
of these men will be found with illus- 
tration on another page of this issue. 

Probably no one feature of the 1941 
Conference created so much interest as 
the comparison of photo-engraving pro- 
duced in 32 newspaper engraving plants. 
Copies of the plates made by the partici- 
pants were distributed in the Conference 
room. 

An eight-page newspaper section con- 
taining illustrations printed from 32 
plates submitted, printed on the second 
impression side only, and produced in 
the New York Herald- Tribune plant under 
supervision of Mechanical Superintend- 
ent A. H. Burns were distributed in the 
Conference room. 


Photo-engraving Comparison 


Each of the participating engravers 
were supplied with a duplicate print 























































from the same negative. Variation in 
results was startling indeed. The con- 
sensus of opinion, privately, was that 
this sort of photo-engraving symposium 
should be an annual feature of A. N. P. A. 
Mechanical Department activity, but 
many felt that it should be handled under 
controlled conditions. The prints sup- 
plied were not exactly uniform and 
appeared to have been made from a 
rather good negative, overprinted and 
underdeveloped to muddy or degrade 
the middle tones, thus darkening the 
features of the two subjects. 

Discussion among photo-engraving 
executives in informal meetings in the 
display room on the 17th floor of the 
Statler Hotel indicated a high interest in 
this unusual activity. In some plants 
the copy was handled the same as any 
rush daily copy while in other plants the 
copy was handled as a special job for the 
front office. 

At the photo-engraving forum, Photo- 
engraving Superintendent W. W. Spaul- 
ding requested Chairman Hagan to have 
the entries discussed. Mr. Hagan asked 
Don Miller of the Allentown (Pa.) Call, 
to speak upon the subject. Mr. Miller ex- 
plained the procedure used and _ said 
that this was not a contest in any sense 
of the word. However, it is evident that 
the spread between good and bad results 
is wide. He also made the observation 


The Printing Metals Situation 


HE general metals situation is gradu- 

ally becoming tighter with Uncle 

Sam keeping a closer tab on non- 
defense consumption. Most important 
development among metals of interest to 
the printing industry is priority given 
copper. We caution users of any metal to 
watch waste, maintain reasonably long 
inventories and only sell their scrap 
within the industry. 

Aluminum: No change. One of the 
critical metals bulking large in defense 
needs. Demand still far ahead of pro- 
duction. Eight new aluminum plants 
proposed by Government. This metal on 
full priority list, that is, every pound of it 


is being rationed. No immediate relief 
in sight. 

Antimony: While the War Depart- 
ment classes it as a strategic metal, its 
use in defense materials is relatively 
small. At present, orders in U. S. for 
antimony are being filled promptly. 
Mexico is our chief source of antimony — 
the ore being smelted at Laredo, Texas. 

Copper: Now on full priority list. 
U. S. production insufficient to meet 
our needs. Heavy importations from 
Latin America. Mills are now rationing 
all copper. Be prepared for slow deliveries. 

Lead: Ample production capacity 
thus far. Production, however, is spoken 


NONFERROUS METALS SMELTER QUOTATIONS 
(100 Ib. Lots) 


Aluminum (94% + c. 1. deld.).... 
Antimony (bulk American)....... 
‘Copper (refinery nominal)....... 
Lead (E. St. Louis pig).......... 
Nickel (99% electrolytic cathodes) 


Tin (Straits spot pig)............ 
Zinc (high grade slab)........... 


These quotations furnished by Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland. 
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May 24 july 1 
$15.50 $15.50 
14.00 14.00 
11.875 11.875 
5.70 5.70 
35.00 35.00 
52.25 52.75 
8.25 8.25 


that the human element in_ photo- 
engraving is a factor which cannot be 
ignored. Another observation is that 
photo-engraving is in need of process 
standardization. 

Discussion from the floor in the photo- 
engraving forum did not develop after 
Mr. Miller’s comments upon the com- 
parative platemaking activity. Comment 
by a number of photo-engraving execu- 
tives indicated that they would like to 
see this activity repeated next year. 

Jack Kelt of the Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works, St. Louis, discussed photo- 
engraving chemicals. John McMaster of 
Eastman Kodak Company, discussed 
chemical requirements. Both represen- 
tatives assured the photo-engraving 
executives that their firms would con- 
tinue to serve the industry in the best 
manner possible. 

W. W. Warfel of Chemco Photoprod- 
ucts Company discussed the threatened 
shortage of shellac. He closed with the 
statement: “‘Shellac has gone up some- 
what and may go somewhat higher. 
Information from shellac importers is to 
the effect that if one shellac boat is sunk, 
shellac will be $1 per Ib. If two shellac 
boats are sunk, the price will be $2 per 
Ib. If three shellac boats are sunk, there 
will be no shellac.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 


for so far in advance that sales must be 
limited to available supply. No restric- 
tions contemplated at present. 

Nickel: Exceedingly tight: OPM an- 
nounces plan which provides mandatory 
industry-wide control over all supplies of 
nickel. Sales for non-defense uses re- 
stricted. It is reported that the printing 
industry may obtain !3 to 14 its 1940 
purchases. See your dealer. 

Tin: Situation — still comfortable. 
Orders being filled promptly. As long 
as boats bearing tin cargoes from the Far 
East and England are not sunk, OPM is 
not disposed to impose restrictions on 
this metal. 

Zine: Another extremely critical 
metal in huge demand. Now on full 
priority. Biggest use as an alloy with cop- 
per to make brass. We are committed to 
supply England from our stock pile. En- 
gravers should keep watchful eye on 
their waste. Government has set a ceil- 
ing of 6léc lb. on engravers scrap zinc. 
Top quotation by dealers not over 6c lb. 


Now on Leave 


James G. Strobridge, vice president 
of the Strobridge Lithographing Co., 
New York, N. Y., has received a leave of 
absence and is now associated with the 
Engineer Reproduction Plant, The Army 
War College, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Strobridge is a Major in the Engineer 
Reserve Corps and has been called to 
active duty with the basic map-making 
plant of the army. 
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In designing the streamlined, fully enclosed, High 
Speed Anti-Friction Unit, Goss engineers have 
taken every precaution for the protection of the 
pressman. 

The unit is streamlined, to remove all pipes 
and obstructions from the outside of the press, 
and totally enclosed — both inside and out — to 
prevent any possibility of the pressman coming 
in contact with the rotating inking rollers or plate 
cylinders. All these parts are entirely covered and 
cannot be touched without opening the guards. 
Even if a plate should break, the pieces would 
not fly out of the press. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 


GOSS 
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The Goss guard arrangement eliminates ink 
misting from the pressroom, making it more 
healthful for workers. Separate enclosures for 
both inking motions keep ink mist away from 
the web and at the same time, prevent dust and 
paper particles from getting into the ink distri- 
bution. Paper lint, drawn up from the reel room, 
cannot be deposited on rollers, contaminating 
the ink. 

Added to its extreme accessibility, simplicity 
of adjustment, and quality of production, the 
streamlined, fully enclosed, Goss High Speed Anti- 
Friction Unit is designed to make the pressroom 
a cleaner, safer place to work. 


1535 S. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK e 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO e 407 CALL BUILDING 
LONDON, ENGLAND e GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., LTD. 






































































PNR OR MATT ON concemine crouch of of 


set and gravure within letterpress industry and capital 


needs and credit requirements of industry being surveyed 


by United Typothetae of America for first time 


detailed financial and operating in- 

formation will be available to the 
printing industry this year than ever be- 
fore. Unprecedented cooperation is be- 
ing given to this year’s completely re- 
vised and augmented UTA’s Ratios of 
Printing Management by printers and 
Local Association Secretaries has been 
announced by Donald Rein, Executive 
Vice President, United Typothetae of 
America. As against a few hundred 
participating firms in recent years, 700 
printers have signified their willingness 
to cooperate in this year’s studies. These 
700 printing establishments received the 
revised forms recently. 

As a result of the revision of the forms, 
it is believed that the industry will be 
presented with information not dis- 
closed previously. The most important 
information from a process standpoint 
will be the indication of the growth of 
offset printing within the letterpress in- 
dustry. It is believed that the results of 
this year’s Ratios reports will be the first 
authoritative statistics on the use of the 
offset process by letterpress printers. The 
results should be indicative of the degree 
to which letterpress printers have 
equipped themselves to produce print- 
ing by either process. The forms also will 
develop information on the growth of 
gravure. 

One of the outstanding aspects of this 
year’s studies is that for the first time the 
capital needs and credit requirements of 
the industry are being surveyed. In co- 
operation with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the UTA is con- 
ducting a survey of the credit require- 
ments and operations in 1940 including 
a measurement of the use made of credit 
and banking facilities and the purposes 
of the credit operations. Since this is the 
first time such a study has been made it 
can afford a base for comparison in the 
future. Also in cooperation with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
the UTA is surveying the capital needs 
of the printing industry as ascertainable 
from 20-year data covering operating 
results in relation to equipment pur- 
chase, depreciation policy and dividend 
policy. The data will be studied for 
cyclical and long term trends in capital 
availability and need. Studies of this sort 
have been made in other industries for 
many years past and have contributed 
to the effective growth and development 
of such industries. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research has been en- 
gaged over the last several years in re- 
surveying other basic industries from a 
standpoint of capital availability and 
need. But this is the first time the print- 


\) ieee reliable, more complete and 
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ing industry’s capital needs have been 
surveyed. 

Printers receiving this year’s forms will 
notice that the Balance Sheet and Oper- 
ating Statement Reporting Form does 
not have the product breakdown ques- 
tion contained in the old Form and that 
the Credit and Capital Requirement 
Form calls for stating the major product 
only (e.g. Labels, Book Manufacturing, 
Stationery and Forms etc.) UTA ex- 
plains these circumstances as follows: 
So far as credit and capital requirements 
are concerned, the situation differs ma- 
terially between the needs of the specialty 
printer and the general printer. The 
specialty printer, can as a rule, name one 
group of printed products as constitut- 
ing his major production; while the gen- 
eral printer by definition, can not. Thus 
from the answers to this question it will 
be possible to segregate replies on the 
basis of product group credit and capital 
requirements in contrast to the credit 
and capital requirements of general 
printers. Seasonal credit requirements 
will be developed for various product 
group printers and studied in relation to 
the seasonal aspect of the printing re- 
quirements or their customer industries; 
on the other hand, whatever seasonal 
aspects in the credit requirements of the 
general printer that are developed, will 
have to be studied in relation to more 
complicated factors, such as the net 
seasonal effect in printing demand in a 
general market area. 

The general printer, producing a wide 
variety of printed products, has rarely 
set up his books to yield reliable informa- 
tion on a product breakdown of sales. 
Therefore the product information previ- 
ously developed was at best a guess — 
and not necessarily a good one. It is ob- 
vious on every hand that the funda- 
mental economic developments in the 
industry over the last decade have been 
closely related to the change that has 
occurred whereby printing as a service 
has given way to printed products as mar- 
ketable commodities. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of the 
product data generating procedures in 
use the UTA has — revising this year’s 
Reporting Forms — omitted a product 
breakdown. But a major emphasis of the 
new Management Control Procedures, 
being processed this year by the UTA 
for its members, is the development of 
means for the effective generation and 
control of product information. For 
budgeted costs based upon _ predeter- 
mined standards (which the UTA is 
formulating for its members) imply a 
recognition of the product aspect of print- 
ing production. When procedures for 





developing reliable information on prod- 


uct breakdown are widely installed 
throughout the industry — at present a 
grave lack in printing management con- 
trol — then the Reporting Forms will be 
organized for product breakdown infor- 
mation. The situation being what it is, 
the UTA believes it is misleading to 
publish the presently available product 
information of the printing industry. 





CETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





Age of Cooperation 


Dear Editor—I was unusually interested 
and amused by Douglas C. McMurtrie’s 
laconic dismissal of the subject of news- 
paper presswork in his article, Newspaper 
Trends, in the May issue of Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer. Most men who are passably 
proficient in one branch of any industry 
are usually—and this is no exception— 
rather dull in the other equally impor- 
tant departments. Mr. McMurtrie’s pre- 
scription for good presswork was “‘good 
ink, good distribution, etc., ‘or else.’ ” 

Now, how ducky, particularly that 
“or else.” Some friend should take Mr. 
McMurtrie aside and whisper into his 
ear something he really should already 
know, viz.: Good presswork on a news- 
paper is more than well-mixed ink and 
“or else.” That system went out with 
the dodo bird. Such things as sensible 
composition, good reproduction of etch- 
ings, sensible stereotyping, etc., long 
since replaced the “or else” way of doing 
things. 

This generation of forward-seeing 
newspaper mechanics realizes that the 
finished product is not entirely the press- 
man’s errand but they do contribute to 
the finished product. After all, this is an 
age of mutual and intelligent cooperation 
between the ones in the manufacturing 
departments of our American newspapers 
and the publisher out in front who long 
ago abandoned the toe-of-the-boot way 
of getting results. Truly yours, 

WALTER OGDEN, Cleveland Press 


Educational Meetings 


Continuing the educational campaign 
on the use of non-offset spray equipment, 
meetings under the auspices of the 
Graphic Arts Spray Manufacturers were 
held recently at the New York School of 
Printing auditorium and were attended 
by more than 200 foremen and press 
operators. 

The purpose of the manufacturers’ 
group is to set up minimum standards 
for non-offset spray mix and to reduce 
the dust nuisance in printing plants by 
promoting a better understanding of 
spray gun operation. 

The number of companies participat- 
ing as members of the Graphic Arts 
Spray Manufacturers has now been 1n- 
creased to eleven by the addition of 
Frazier Processes, Inc., New York, and 
New York agents, the Krug Electric 
Company, Inc. 
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OFFSET RELEASES THE 


Full Power 


OF THE PRESSROOM 























+ The ability of any pressroom 





to serve the needs of today’s 
market is limited by its press 
equipment. The addition of Off- 
set releases the full power of the ‘ 
pressroom and the choice of 
Harris Presses helps you to a 
position of leadership in Offset 


production. 


There is no better evidence of 





Offset’s position in business 


«| § B « 17x22 Single Color progress than its tremendous 


growth as a method of putting 


| ae ink on paper; there could be no 
| HARRIS: LITHO CHEMICALS 

Through research, Harris has developed and stand- 

ardized new chemicals for both deep etch and surface 
|. plate making processes. Full details upon request.. 
| | Write us with reference to your lithographic problems. 


wiser selection of press equip- 


| ment than your choice of Harris. 





HARRIS -SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Seles Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St, © Cliicege: 343 So. Deesborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
Ee: St. « Atlanta, 120 Spring. St., N.W. * San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal » Factories;'‘Cleveland, Dayton 
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“Index to Graphic Arts Periodical 

Literature” appeared as a_ supple- 
ment to the April issue of Share Your 
Knowledge Review, official publication of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. This index was 
prepared at great expenditure of time 
and effort by R. Randolph Karch. Mr. 
Karch is chairman of the Craftsmen’s 
Research Commission. The index enables 
one to locate every article or note on any 
aspect of printing and the related arts 
which has appeared in American 
Graphic Arts periodicals during recent 
years. 

The Index is published and made avail- 
able to al! Craftsmen by the Educational 
Commission of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. 


| first installment of an important 







Craftsmen Publish Important 
Index to Printing Literature 


It is now being printed in installments, 
in the form of separately printed and 
bound supplements to Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review. When publication has been 
completed, the parts can be assembled 
as issued and bound in permanent form. 
Publication of the Jndex through 1940 
will be completed during the calendar 
year of 1941 and the entries covering the 
1941 journals will be printed early in 
1942. 

Each article or note is referred to by 
an abbreviated code which indicates 
publication, month, year, and page num- 
ber. A typical reference reads thus: 
PEE-6-38-80. It soon becomes easy to 
interpret this as indicating Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer, June (6th month), 1938 
(38), page 80. References to other jour- 
nals are equally simple to interpret. 


MACHINISTS HAVE FIELD DAY 


during special clinic at Iowa Mechanical Conference — 


Information Please Session imparted valuable answers 


to problems 


AR’S contribution to the technical 
W problems of publishing a newspaper 

was a major topic for discussion as 
about 250 mechanical executives and 
representatives of printing equipment 
and supply houses gathered for the open- 
ing session of the fifteenth annual Iowa 
Daily Newspaper Mechanical Confer- 
ence in Hotel Blackhawk, Davenport, 
Iowa, Monday, June 2. 

Seventy-five newspapers in 13 states 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Montana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio and Indiana—were represented. 

A departure from the usual program 
this year was a Machinists’ Clinic held 
Sunday afternoon, June 1, in the Daven- 
port Democrat composing room. Carl 








Joseph Cory, 
Chief Machinist, 
St. Paul Dis- 
patch - Pioneer 
Press, addressed 
Iowa Conference 
on Machinist 
Cooperation 
with Compos- 
ing Room Su- 
perintendent. 





Bloomburg, chief machinist of the Des 
Moines Register G Tribune, was chair- 
man. Assisting in demonstrations was 
M. F. Dingman, machinist of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, and Hoke Herrick, ma- 
chinist of the Davenport Democrat. 


Oscar E. Run- 
quist, Press Ste- 
reo Supt., Clinton 
(Ja.) Herald, 
conducted press 
and stereotype 
group session. 





Many questions pertaining to the care 
and operation of all composing ma- 
chines were answered. Mr. Dingman 
gave a demonstration and talk on adjust- 
ments and on the care of the Mohr Lino 
saw. 

About 150 attended this session and on 
account of the interest shown it was de- 
cided to organize a Line and Typecast- 
ing Machinists’ and Apprentices’ club. 
Carl Bloomburg was named chairman. 
A meeting will be held in September or 
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The files of Printing Equipment Engineer 
are indexed back through January, 1938, 

Every item is classified by subject 
under heads and subheads. The main 
classifications are as follows: 


Composition 

Type and Ornament 
Typography, Layout, Design 
Proofreading 

Presswork 

Ink 

Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 

Rubber Plates 
Photo-engraving 
Planographic Processes 
Intaglio Processes 

Paper 

Bindery 

Production Management 
Business Management 
Advertising 

Newspaper and Publishing 
Education and Schools 
History 


HA RORMOZZO ASS TOMMOOWD> 


October (date to be announced later) 
in the Des Moines Register- Tribune plant. 
At that time officers and committees will 
be elected. If the interest warrants, then 
the state will be divided into districts, so 
that those attending will not have too 
great a distance to travel. 

The Iowa Conference decided to hold 
a general machinists’ clinic in one of the 
plants in the town which is entertaining 
the Conference. 

Sunday afternoon, from 4 to 6, the 
Linograph Corporation held open house 
to the conference. A special demonstra- 
tion of a Linograph hooked up with a 
Teletypesetter was held. Late improve- 
ments on the Linograph were explained. 


Monday Morning Meeting 


E. P. Adler, Publisher of the Daven- 
port Times and president of the Lee 
Syndicate, was presented at the opening 
session of the conference Monday 
morning. 

L. M. Turnbull, Business Manager of 
the Davenport Democrat, then gave the 
address of welcome. 

Al Myers of the Harold M. Pittman 
Co., opened the technical discussions 
with a talk on “‘Process of Printing Di- 
rectly from Engraved Plates.’’ He showed 
as exhibits two engravings—one Alltone, 
developed by Production Manager Al- 
bert Lengel of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, and the direct printing plate de- 
veloped by John Lee of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star. It was brought out in the dis- 
cussions following Mr. Myers’ talk that 
in the not far-distant future it might be- 
come practical for papers to employ a 
direct printing plate process, eliminating 
stereotyping, for feature and _ picture 
pages on which unusually sharp repro- 
duction is desirable. 

Joe Cory, Chief Machinist of the St. 
Paul Dispatch, gave an inspiring talk on 
“Machinists Cooperation with the Com- 
posing Room Superintendent.” He 
stressed the care necessary to maintain 
the modern super-composing machine 
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Ancther Customer Points Out the 
Efficiency and Economy 


of the DUPLEX UNITUBULAR PRESS 


* 





THE DUPLEX 


THE MERCURY PRESS poe cir 


March 12, 1941 


The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been going to write to you for some time, but like yourself we 
have been very busy too. The press has been running fine, we have been 
running our 205,000 papers off in six and one-quarter hours to seven 
and one-half hours consistently; in fact the product and consistent 
speed has been so good that we are being used aS Something to shoot at 
by our local newSpapers and competitors. 


I am still sending you copies of our runs and wonder if you are receiv- 
ing them and also if you care to have us send them to you. One thing I 
wish to call your attention to is the small amount of ink that we use 
on issues. In yesterday's Shopping News we used only fifteen (15) 
pounds of colored ink for 205,000 copies, that is about one-third 
the amount that the newSpapers use on their shorter runs. We are run- 
ning our quarter fold on four to eight pages at 28,000 per hour at 
good delivery and Shopping News is being run all day long at 40,200 
per hour. 


Be sure and stop in and see us when in Washington. 
Very truly yours, 


THE MERCURY PRESS 


Kinsey Jones 


(Our Customers Write Our Ads) 


For Information Write 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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1—(left to right): C. E. Moffitt, Mechanical Superintendent, Express- 
Courier, Fort Collins, Colorado; E. H. Voss, Pressman, Ottumwa 
(Ja.) Courier; Earl E. Caldwell, Stereotype Superintendent, Argus 
Leader, Stoux Falls, S. D.; C. R. Hourthan, Machinist, and H. W. 
Lee, Composing Room Superintendent, both of the Ottumwa (Ia.) 
Courier. 


2—Seated (left to right): Fim Richardson and Archie Soode, Richards- 
Soode Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; Richard Scribner, of C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; Bob Ritten, Richardson-Soode Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Standing (left to right): Manny Caldwell, Geo. H. Morrill Ink Co., 
Minneapolis; Jack Thompson, Monomelt Co., Minneapolis; Dick 
Hoff, Machinist, Minneapolis Times; L. A. Kameron, Stereotype 
Superintendent, St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 


3—Seated (left to right): B. H. Ridder, Publisher, Duluth (Minn.) 
Herald-News Tribune; Jack Skor, West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Joe Cory, Chief Machinist, St. Paul Dispatch; Sid Dean, 
Fargo (N.D.) Forum; Charles Bertron, St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 
Back row (left to right): George Curle, Chief Machinist, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Times; Al Rosene, Mechanical Superintendent, Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald-News Tribune; Dave Curriden, Engraving Super- 


and the advantages gained through 


Machinist Clinic at lowa Mechanical Conference and Some Pictures of Executives Attending Meeting 


On Monday, June 














intendent, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star Journal; Earl Magnus, Co- 
operative Printing, Minneapolis; Verne Eck, Linotype Instructor, Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis; Fred Curle, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Journal. 


4—Picture taken at Composing Room Clinic, Iowa Mechanical Confer- 
ence on Sunday, June 1. The clinic was held in the composing room of 
the Davenport Democrat. Seated at the keyboard is Chief Machinist 
M. F. Dingman of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, who assisted Chief 
Machinist Hoke Herrick of the Democrat. About 150 machinsts, 
mechanical superintendents and composing room executives dropped in 
during the afternoon to learn something about the complex “‘innards” of 
composing machinery. The clinic was universally acclaimed of extreme 
value, both to machinists and composing room superintendents. 


5—Seated (left to right): Emil Lundberg, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent, Davenport (Ia.) Times; A. Schmeichal, Composing Room 
Superintendent, Muscatine (Ia.) Journal; Carl Bloomberg, Chief 
Machinist, Des Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune. 

Standing (left to right): Earl Boller, Pressroom Superintendent, 
Waterloo (Ia.) Courier; George Fouts, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Council Bluffs Ia.) Nonpariel; Harry Eibers, Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, Post and Standard, Butte, Mont. 


A. P. Ashton, Sioux City Journal, pre- 


2, all those in 
sided as chairman of the Engravers’ ses- 






















proper care. He also stressed the proper 


training of operators to insure greatest 
efficiency and production. 

The morning sessions closed with 
presentation of a motion picture on the 
manufacture of newsprint. Herman J. 
Ratelle of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co., was in charge. 
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attendance were guests of the Davenport 
Times and Democrat at a noon-day lunch- 
eon. E. P. Adler acted as toastmaster. 


Monday Afternoon 


Monday afternoon was given over to 
departmental group sessions. 


sion. Questions were answered in turn 
by both engravers and supply men. 
Some of the subjects discussed were 
depth in halftones, cold top enamel 
troubles, printing of undercut halftones, 
high lighting halftones and similar prob- 
lems of interest to engravers. 
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, Suggestion 


ABOUT BUYING 






PRINTING EQUIPMENT 






AND SUPPLIES 










W: ARE NOT for a minute presuming to give com- 


plete instructions on how to buy Printing Equipment and 





Supplies. There is, however, one suggestion we can make 





that will be of real help to mechanical and production 







executives. Here it is: 


The smart executive is the man who, when in need of 





equipment or supplies, gets complete information on what 





the market affords. He doesn’t select the first salesman’s 





offering. He studies the market in relation to his needs and 





he studies his needs in relation to prices, and here’s how 







he does it: 





On his desk is a copy of the 1941 PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG. He looks up the names of all manufacturers 





who sell any given type of product. Then he uses the 





postage-paid blue card inside the front cover of the Print- 





ing Equipment Catalog, indicates the manufacturers of 





equipment or the equipment in which he is interested and 


sends the card to PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer. 















We in turn ask all manufacturers of that type of equipment 


to send complete information, including prices, to you. 


With this data on hand any printing executive can soon 
determine whose equipment best suits his requirements. 
He has the offerings of the market right at hand. He saves 
money, saves time and makes a better purchase. Some 
executives, however, look up the names of the manu- 
facturers and write direct. If this is your practice, please 
tell these manufacturers you saw their advertising in the 


1941 PRINTING EQUIPMENT CATALOG. 





* If it’s Printing Equipment and Supplies ... you’ll find it in The Seventh Annual Edition of 


THE PRINTING EQUIPMENT CATALOG 
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Press-Stereo Supt. Oscar E. Runquist, 
of the Clinton Herald, conducted the 
round table discussion in the Press and 
Stereotype group session. F. A. C. Shaw, 
metallurgical engineer of Metals Refin- 
ing Company, gave a talk on “Type 
Metal.” He stressed the care of metal in 
relation to better printing from plates. 

William J. Nolan, Field Superin- 
tendent of the Goss Printing Press Co., 
Chicago, talked on “Getting the Best Out 
of Your Equipment.” He cautioned those 
in charge of presses to check for worn 
parts or gears, and if any replacement 
might be necessary in the near future to 
place their orders now, as it is impossible 
to tell if immediate delivery can be made 
in the future. 

Earl Boller, Pressroom Superintendent 
of the Waterloo Courter, explained a 
humidifying system installed to elimi- 
nate static and its consequent problems. 
The system used in the paper storage 
room is operated with a syphon type 
nozzle. There is no dripping of water 
when the system is shut off. This makes 
it possible to install the heads over paper 
rolls without fear of damage. The nozzles 
used under the press units are of the 
pressure type. Both systems are auto- 
matically controlled by a humidistat. 
The humidistat is controlled by electric 





EMPLOYMENT 
AND SERVICE 


Employers, production and mechani- 
cal executives may insert notices in this 
department. Items may pertain to the 
following subjects: “Executive Wanted,” 
‘Association or Partnership Wanted,” or 
“Position Wanted,” readers referring to 
subjects of a personal nature such as ob- 
taining information about addresses of 
executives, supplying copies of technical 
articles and magazines, patents for sale 
or requests for contacts for developing 
and /or financing of inventions. 

Any reasonable request from an em- 
ployer or mechanical executive for the 
printing of a notice upon a subject other 
than the ones listed above will be granted. 

Notices may be printed under the fol- 
lowing regulations: First insertion (maxi- 
mum six lines) is free of charge. All 
subsequent insertions of the same item 
subject to a charge of 75c per line in 
advance. 

Address all communications with box 
number to Printing Equipment Engineer, 


1276 West Third St., Cleveland, O. 
PRESSMAN-STEREOT YPER — Tubu- 


lar equipment, 16 years present position ; 
color experience; locate anywhere. Reply 
Box 127. 


Tri-State Printers Meet 


The fourth annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Printers Association was held at 
Hotel Fontenelle in Omaha, Nebraska 
May 24 with 110 members from Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma in attendance. 
What’s Happened to Profits was the subject 
of an address given by Donald Rein, 
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solenoid valves on both water and air 
lines. 

At the composing room group session, 
C. H. (Tod) Bleuer was chairman. Dick 
Bligh, representing the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Clay A. Wellman of the 
Ludlow Typograph Co.; Walter Severin 
of Intertype Corporation, and Sidney E. 
Norris of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co., all explained late improve- 
ments and stressed willingness of the 
companies to help solve problems. 

Rudy ‘Turnquist, representing the 
Bingham Roller & Supply Co., acted as 
toastmaster at Monday evening’s ban- 
quet. 


Tuesday Morning 


Tuesday morning the program opened 
with an “‘Information Please”’ feature, in 
which a “Board of Experts” answered 
questions previously submitted on news- 
paper mechanical problems, as well as 
questions offered from the floor. 

The board was composed of Earl 
Anderson, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent for the Rockford (Ill.) Consoli- 
dated Newspapers; Carl Bloomburg, 
Machinist for the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune; D. D. Curriden, Engraving 
Superintendent for the Minneapolis 


executive vice-president of the United 
Typothetae of America. 

New officers of the association are: 
President, Harvey E. Milliken, Omaha; 
Chairman of Board, Chas. H. Armstrong, 
Wichita, Kansas; Vice-Presidents, Bern 
Semtner, Oklahoma City, Herbert A. 
Carr, Hutchinson, Kansas and Kendrick 
Ott, Lincoln; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Harry R. Horner, Wichita, Kansas. 

The association’s next meeting will be 
held at Wichita, Kansas in May, 1942. 





Star- Journal; Ross Devine, Pressroom 
Superintendent for the Davenport Times, 
and Joe Tyler, Stereotype Superintend- 
ent of the Davenport Democrat. Ed C, 
Funk, Composing Room Superintendent 
Waterloo Courier, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 


Officers Elected 


Des Moines, Iowa, was selected as the 
convention city for 1942. 

The present officers were reelected. 
These are Guy Chappell, President, 
Press-Citizen, Iowa City; C. H. (Tod) 
Bleuer, Davenport Democrat, Vice Presi- 
dent; Paul Kamler, Clinton Herald, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Val Wells, Assist- 
ant Mechanical Superintendent, Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, second Vice 
President (in charge of entertainment). 

The following board of departmental 
program directors were named by the 
chair to serve for the next year: Press- 
man—Val Wells, Des Moines Register @ 
Tribune. Stereotype—Andy Jose, Des 
Moines Register G Tribune. Engraving— 
D. D. Curriden, Minneapolis — Star- 
Journal. Composing room—C. H. (Tod) 
Bleuer, Davenport Democrat. Machinists 
—Carl Bloomburg, Des Moines Register 
& Tribune. 





Intertype Corporation announces the 
completion of Palisade from 18 to 48 
point. The 48 pt. size is shown here. 


abcdel2 


48 Point Palisade 





View in Monotype Department of the Lancaster (Pa.) Press composing room. The six Monotype 
casters have been installed in such manner as to secure maximum production. Hoods over the metal 
pots are connected by flexible hose to an exhaust system through which all fumes are withdrawn. 
This practically air-conditions the surrounding area. Note that the machines are numbered with 
easily visible signs. The Equipment Div. of United American Metals Corporation installed the 
continuous chain metal feeders, on which are utilized the double-ear slip-off ingots which are cast 
thin enough to permit free entrance into the small opening of the machine pot. 
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What Is a Genuine 
Replacement Part? 




















dos In our book “‘genuine’’ covers the 
s product of a responsible manufac- 
IC . . 

si- turer who is proud to put his trade- 


ts j mark on it. 


ts 


J 


ce In the case of typesetting machine 
a ; parts it implies painstaking accuracy 
he ‘ in manufacture—selecting the best 
3 : type of metal for each job—improv- 
es ; ing parts structurally to give greater 
" j strength—improving manufacturing 
1) ] processes. 


er 


“Star” parts in many cases have 
even gone beyond this by incorpo- 
™ ' rating improvements in design. 
8 1 These improved parts are saving 
typesetting machine owners many 
a dollar every day of the year in 
every State of the Union. 








j ° Uiy —Y), 
Over a century of catering to + 
Yj, 


| the ink requirements of the 







, graphic arts industry has en- 
abled the Geo. H. Morrill Co. 
to qualify as a leader in the 






In earlier years ‘“‘Star’’ parts were 
advertised to be ‘‘just as good’’. To- 
day we can truthfully say that for 
the most part they are ‘“‘superior”’ in 
one way or another, to competitive 
products. 
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development of specialized 
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inks for printing presses. What- 
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ever your fountain needs by, 
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Morrill can supply it so that 


your production goes through _. 
Y 


nee 7p 
with a minimum of pressroom 2 


Therefore the particular Linotype 
machinist will specify ‘‘Genuine Star’”’ 
conventional or improved replace- 
ment parts. 













delay. Customer satisfaction 











, is assured, too, for Morrill 





ACE BELTS 
DON’T STRETCH—GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
WEAR LONGER 





makes reproductive quality 


















paramount in ink formulation. 7 
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NEW WCL 


‘“—-not without honor save in his own country” doesn’t apply to 
Imperial, for in Philadelphia five papers have honored us by using 
Imperial type metal. When neighbors patronize a company, the 
product must be good, for neighbors have the best chance to know 
all about the product. 





===] DATLYR NEWS | 2 | 


These well-known newspapers know that type metal must be dependa- 
ble, that Imperial gives top-quality results and also—that Imperial 
takes the unconditional responsibility for the performance of metal 
operating under the control of Imperial’s Plus Plan. 


To get better results on your paper, to conserve your metal supply 
and keep metal costs low— investigate 


IMPERIAL TYPE 
METAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO 








gram. In the report, Mr. Jones states: 
‘“‘While these are not days in which com- 
pany management can be primarily con- 
cerned with selfish interests, I wish you 
to know that to the best of its ability your 
company is not only cooperating fully 
in national defense, but is likewise carry- 
ing forward its own program of pre- 
paredness.”’ 


ATF Report 

A net profit of $301,283 for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1941, is an- 
nounced by Thomas Roy Jones, Presi- 
dent of American Type Founders, Inc. 
This is equivalent to 53c per share of the 
company’s outstanding stock. It com- 
pares with $89,591, or 16c a share, for 
the previous fiscal year. ATF’s net sales 
for the year amounted to $8,065,039 as 
compared with $7,608,478 last year. 


Following recent practise, the com- 
pany’s annual report to stockholders is 
accompanied this year by a supplemen- 
tary report entitled Your Company and 
Defense which describes in detail the 
active part which the company has been 
called upon to take in the defense pro- 
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William A. (‘Andy’) Smith, clerk in 
charge of the Congressional Record at 
the Capitol, died suddenly on May 14 at 
the age of 86. Mr. Smith had the longest 
continuous Federal service in history — 
67 years as an employee of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 





——_. 


Production and Mechanical Executives wish- 
ing to secure copies of the literature described 
below may do so by addressing the manufac- 
turer direct, or by sending request to Printing 
Equipment Engineer. We'll be glad to pass 
your request on to the manufacturer. 


Gothics Booklet 


Intertype Corporation has published a 32 page, 714 in. by 
1014 in. booklet, printed in black and bright yellow through- 
out in which are shown the many gothic matrices manu- 
factured by this company for headletter, display, stationery 
and social work, and for news-text composition. Miscellane- 
ous gothics and special figures also are shown. 


No-Etch Matrix Cleaner 


Delgass Laboratories, Inc., has published an 8 page book- 
let, 412 in. by 6 in., in which is described the Delgass Acid- 
Free No-Etch Matrix Cleaning Process. 


Futura Booklet 


The Bauer Type Foundry’s 16 page booklet exhibits 
specimen lines of different members of the Futura type 
family in carrying sizes. Booklet 6 in. by 9 in. 


Spaceband Cleaning Machine 


_ Four page folder printed in black and red, 514 in. by 814 
in., illustrates and describes the FW-45 Spaceband Clean- 
ing Machine which will polish automatically 30 spacebands 
in 45 see. 


Automatic Wire-Tying 
Machine 


Four page illustrated bulletin describing the Automatic 
Wire Tying Machine for bundling newspapers has been 
published by Signode Steel Strapping Co. 


1/3 Fewer Errors 


Matrix Contrast Corporation’s new 6 in. by 9 in. illus- 
trated booklet describes what Black and White Matrix 
Contrast Service is and what savings in production can be 
made in the composing room. 


Worth 10,000 Words 


A Picture is Worth 10,000 Words is title of four page 
folder issued by Rolled Plate Metal Co. in which is dis- 
cussed importance of photo-engraving in news events 
together with use of company’s zinc plate. 


To Meet in Galveston 


Galveston has been selected as the 
site for the annual Southern Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference (Western Divi- 
sion) by the conference executive com- 
mittee, C. W. Tabb, secretary, has an- 
nounced. The conference will be held 
February 16 and 17, 1942, at the Buc- 
canneer Hotel in Galveston. 

Bert Conner of Fort Smith, Ark., is 
chairman of the Conference and J. M. 
Lighett of Beaumont, Tex., is vice-chair- 
man. Other members of the executive 
committee are A. T. Blease, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; O. M. Harper, Tulsa, 
Okla.; R. M. Crawford, Shreveport, La.; 
F. J. Williamson, San Antonio, Tex.; 
L. W. Culver, Fort Worth, Tex.; C. C. 
Washburn, Galveston, Tex.; and W. F. 
Thompson, Austin, Tex. C. C. Wash- 
burn of Galveston is in charge of local 
arrangements for the meeting. 
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THAT CuT!! 


Choose Style According to Use 


Styles | Blade 
Sections 





Recommended for 





= 
ia Electrotypes, stereotypes, wood 





‘ee =| Zinc 


germ, 





ZS Brass 
Electrotypes and copper 
¢ Copper (Steel at reduced speed) 











Zinc (Reinforced blade) 





G Brass (Reinforced blade) 





> Copper (Ground below center) 





< z Zinc (Long blade) 











lele|rlolalmlololowl> 
¢ 


ST 
& Wood veining (No taper) 





All Royle Routing Cutters reflect advantages 
gained through more than eighty years’ experience 
in making these tools. We promise no miracles, 
but offer a complete line of cutters in every re- 
spect the finest that sound design, fine material 
and expert workmanship can produce. Order Direct 
Or Through Your Dealer Be Sure It’s a Royle. 


Write for catalogue 425 


ROUTERS - TRIMMERS 
BEVELERS - SAWS 


JOHN ROYLE a SONS 


8 ESSEX STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
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ROUTING CUTTERS 






ZINK CUT CEMENT PRICES in 
the United States: 75c per large tube; 
$6.00 per dozen tubes; $5.00 per dozen 
tubes in gross lots. 


Use It Sparingly — 
Spread It Thin! 


The only technique involved in using 
Booth’s Zink Cut Cement for fasten- 
ing all kinds of cuts to wood or metal base 
is to use it sparingly and spread it well. 


By using the Cement sparing/y, you not only 
secure maximum adhesive qualities but you 
also make it possible for the Cement in each 
tube to fasten a greater number of cuts to, 


bases. 


Another important item is that when used 
according to directions, the Cement cannot 
ooze out from underneath the cut to deface 
mats in the stereotyping operation. 


Foreign Distributors 
SEARS, LTD. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Canada 
JUNGER & JUNGER 
Goteborg, Sweden 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































AND THEY’LL NEVER GIVE 


\\RK MAIS CLEAN YOU A DIRTY DEAL / 











To clean magazines together with their complete font of 

matrices in place, you need only what is now offered by the DELGASS MAT 
DELGASS NO-ETCH PROCESS CLEANING PAYS 
The Deltgass No-Etch Cleaner BECAUSE: 7 
It cleans safely because it contains no chromic 
acid, no other acid, no chemical that can in any 1 Cleans without damage 
manner change brass. It cleans quickly because 2 Improves machine effi- 

q y 
it dissolves or loosens and carries away all grit, ciency. Cuts cleaning 
grime, gum, grease and graphite, leaving all sur- time and cost. 
faces clean and bright. 3 Increases production. 
. : : 4 Reduces compositi 

The Delgass Cleaning Machine cue te cae 
New from the ground up, thoroughly proved in cause. 
operation. It rotates at a 45 degree angle — agi- 5 Improves assembly of 
tates, centrifuges, rinses— all without harsh mats—clean mats stack 
banging the mats against delicate magazine parts. better. 
Forty-five minutes from magazine-in to maga- 6 Better alignment—per- 
zine-out is all the time needed to clean matrices eS ee 3 
and magasine. 7 : sides of mats are clean. EF 
Why continue the time-consuming job of run- 7 Peeducss teeter toe 
ning matrices out to clean them? You can’t do it face because dic is clean. 
thoroughly that way. Your line casting machines sicechieas sieblaaas 
will still be unable to perform at their best while . aa he es” 
you have dirty mats and magazines. You’ll still or : : 
have unnecessary composition errors due to slug- 9 Eliminates hair line. 
gish, sticky mats. It is far quicker and costs less to 
clean thoroughly and safely by the Delgass Process. 








ry Sach UTS 
} 
| 


DELG ASS [ ABOR ATORIES INC GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION JiMMCR aca 
‘ 2 356.41 ST,NEW YORK 











1941 Senior Class, Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology 





Top Row (Left to Right)—Jrwin Cozier, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Benton Harbor, Michigan; Walter Pretzat, Whitestone, New York. 
William O. Spangler, Waynesboro, Pa.; J. Sanford Kennedy, Taren- Bottom Row (Left to Right)—Robert C. Price, Morgantown, 
tum, Pa.; A. Harold Anderson, Edgewood, Pa.; Richard B. Wood, W. Va.; John C. Kemmer, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Leonard Shatzkin, 
Altadena, Calif.; Irvin J. Bonn, Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y.; Harold Dunn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Walter A, Botos, 
Center Row (Left to Right)—Robert R. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y.; East Orange, N. 7. 7 

Allan L. Steinberg, Erie, Pennsylvania; Donald H. Opel, Freeport, Mid-Year Graduates not shown in photograph—7oseph R. 
Illinois; Howard N. Keefe, Omaha, Nebraska; Randall 3. Burch, Overend, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kermitt M. Patton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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““FLECTO’”’ 






































lie eae, 4 a 
Gummed Backing Felt 
: Oo 
YS : C | : ‘ 
lage 
effi- 
ring ee@ 
n. 
‘i 
the 
of a Ses Sst i : 3 e e 
al & and meet production require- 
POROUS —to permit the quick and easy 
yer- 4 escape of or. aeagace with = ae _ b l, 
sti- : not slip or leave the matrix under heat. Its 
mang : adhesive will not crack, peel or crystallize ments —=or even etter them — 
oti : under -—_ re oe — 7 
ype | gauges .021, .025, . and .035, in sheets 18” * 
an. x 24”. And in gauges .040, .045, .050 and .060 in the face of generally mount- 
to a in sheets 18” x 22’’"— cut in strips without 
e. 4 extra charge. Free samples on request. ‘ . m 
ing costs, is the major problem 
* * * 
asin 


of newspaper publishers today. , 
“\PLATE-TAK’’ 


2 Cut Mounting Tape 

poperd No Tacks! No cement to squeeze out! 4 

— 4 Simply lay a strip of this SUPER-THIN tape ation the Tel etypesetter system 
4 under the cut; press down by hand and the 

cut is there to stay. When through, the tape e » ° 

strips off, leaving clean surfaces on both cut for a utomatic line-casti ng mda- 
and base ...A word on the dispenser—it 
brings still more speed, convenience and 


economy to the use of Plate-Tak. chine operation offers ad definite 


In composing machine oper- 


& * * 


solution to this problem. 


‘““TRUE-MOLD”’ For economy and speed in 


Cork Molding Blankets ; ; . 
better molding with “MATCHED” sets typesetting, investigate Tele- 
A “matched” set is matched in weight : 
and density. Uniform density throughout typ esetter. Write Pr r b oo k | et 


these blankets gives ‘’Tru-Molding”’ over 
the entire surface of the form. ‘‘Matched"’ 





sets of blankets makes it unnecessary to giving full details. 

readjust molding pressure for individual 

blankets. 

Order 2 or 100 — they will be matched 

in all their qualities. Each blanket has TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
been scientifically tested and graded. 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


We can furnish HARD & EXTRA HARD 
(Special) blankets that are matched in 
weight and density. 


New York Office: 172 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘ork. 


im | EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


tos, 


9603 Northern Blvd. Corona, N. Y. TELETYPESETTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
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When You Want 
MATS THAT 
CAN “TAKE IT!" 
call 













Users of Wood Dry Mats 
marvel at their durabil-_, 
ity. It's the mat that can _ 
take the wallop of deep 
molding pressure like a 
trooper! Try a sample | 
lot and you'll agree 
that Wood Dry Mats 
have the kind of stamina ‘ as ater a ial 


and stability that stereo- 
typers go for! MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORP. 
610 E. CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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@ The most flexible 
type setting machine 
on the market today. 
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PRINTING PATENTS REPORT 


Covering patents issued May 27, June 3, June 10, June 17 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., 
is verified in the United States Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents 
in the field of each heading continuous from the last published issue of this magazine. 

For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c each 
(stamps not accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2.945.891. PROCESS OF MAKING SIDE STITCHED 
"BOOKS free opening by enabling the pages to be held 
flat and in condition without the exertion of more pressure 
than is necessary to support the book. This is accom- 
plished by having an indented bend line in each page 
parallel to and adjacent the rear margin of the leaves, 
the leaves being nested on the bend line and stitches 


2,244,103. PRINTING INKS of which the binder is insol- 


uble in water and the solvent therefore is miscible in water. 
The ink comprises a varnish comprising 50-60% of diethy- 
lene glycol and 40-50% of resin (by weight), comprising 
a natural resin modified with an alpha beta unsaturated 
organic poly-basic acid such as fumaric acid. Invented 
by Donald Robert Erickson and Paul J. Thoma, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Assigned to Michigan Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. Application November 22 


2,245,123. PRODUCTION OF A COLLOIDAL ORGANIC 


SOLUTION USED IN FABRIC PRINTING which has 
properties approximating those of previously used 
aqueous solutions but which is said to have the advan- 
tages attributed to the colloidal substances. The com- 
position employed contains approximately 18%. of poly- 
viny] aceto-formed, plastifiers totaling 18°; , and solvents 
totaling approximately 64°. Invented by Maurice Belloc, 
Paris, France. Assigned to Societe Nobel Francaise, Paris, 
France. Application June 30, 1937. 3 claims. 


Plate Making: 
2,245,555. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING A STE- 


REOTYPE MAT comprising a foundation sheet such as 
paper, felt, etc., having a thermoplastic composition 
associated with the foundation that will melt under heat 
and pressure to flow, thus to impregnate the fibrous 
foundation. When the mat is cooled, the impregnated 
material solidifies and hardens the mat into a non-brittle 


(Continued on Next Page) 


1939. 8 claims. 





passing transversely from side to side of the book on a 
line substantially coincident with the bend line. Invented 
by Raymond E. Ackley, Chicago, II]. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation November 19, 1938. 6 claims. 














































Composing Room Equipment: 


2,243,875. COMPOSING MACHINE for the litho-offset 

process of printing, the pattern bed being controlled by a 

commercial typewriter through use of a plunger mech- 

anism. Invented by Chester A. Macomic, Chicago, III. 

&G 4 Unassigned. Application December 16, 1939. 20 claims. 


2,245,912. COPY-HOLDER provided with adjustable 


ngle 7 marking means for lines of printing, and particularly 
; adapted for use with heavy books. Invention comprises 

3-A . means for moving the markers which allows an infinite 
5 variety of spacing, readily selected, and which will afford 

ed 4 adjustment to any uniform line interval. Invented by 
av Theodore Gensmer, Portland, Oreg. Unassigned. Appli- 


cation September 26, 1938. 7 claims. 


the 
lay. 4 Feeding, Folding, Delivery: ’ 
E 2,245,396. SHEET FEEDING AND REGISTERING 
> MECHANISM eapable of effecting front and side register 
. without bringing the sheets to a stop and being especially 


q adapted for use on sheets which are forwarded toward 
N the press in underlapped formation. Invented by Charles 
W. Harrold, University Heights and Howard A. Pritch- 
ard, Hiram, Ohio. Assigned to Harris-Seybold-Potter 
yong ci Cleveland, Ohio. Application March 13, 1940. 
32 claims. 


2,245,818. MEANS FOR FEEDING A PLURALITY OF 
SUPERIMPOSED SHEETS used in a manifolding ma- 
chine adapted to be employed in association with a record 
printing machine. A feeding finger engages a cooperating 
aperture in the sheets being fed and moves the sheets 
therewith, the feeding means being adjustable laterally 
with respect to the sheets in a plurality of predetermined 
laterally spaced positions with locking means for any of 
the positions of adjustment. Invented by William C. 
Pfeiffer, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned to The Egry Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Application May 5, 1939. 16 claims. 


,245,836. SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM, adapted 
for operation at high speed upon sheets which may differ 
widely in size, thickness, quality, and material. The in- 
vention specifies a combined hold-down or pressure mem- 
ber and height gauge finger at the front edge of the pile 
adjacent the mouth of the transfer conveyer which car- 
ries the stream of overlapping sheets from the feeder to 
the press. Invented by Anton Stobb, Westfield, N. J. 
Assigned to American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. Application April 16, 1940. 24 claims. 


,246,336. FOLDING AND COLLATING MACHINE 

which accurately aligns and folds a plurality of super- 
imposed sheets of printed forms at their hinge joints re- 
gardless of slight variations in the distance between the 
hinges. Invented by Clayton E. Wyrick, Dayton, Ohio. 
Unassigned. Application April 27, 1939. 22 claims. 


to 





OuTSTANDING FAVORITES 


Two winners that may always be counted upon to turn in 
smooth performances are Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy. 
The uniform texture of these metals is assured by carefully 
controlled formula, and by the electric induction furnace. 
Zomo Electric Zinc for all regular work. A-Z Alloy for long 
direct press runs and heavy mat work. Today, these metals 
are preferred by the majority of American photo engravers. 


nh 





Miscellaneous: 


2,243,486. METHOD OF COLOR PRINTING eliminat- 
Ing specific drying operations by means of blending a 
number of different colored inks in the wet state on an 
offset printing member and then making a single multi- 
colored Impression. The method depends on the use of 
colored inks varying from each other in absorbency, den- 
sity, and penetration, and applied in corresponding pro- 

gression. Invented by John J. Ormond, Boston, Mass. 

2/3rds assigned to Joseph D. Ramsey, Boston, Mass. 

Application October 2, 1940. 12 claims, 


243,674. DETERMINING COVERAGE OF PRINT- 

ING ft KS by means of a device which makes test stripes 
according to predetermined specifications, the test stripes 
or comparison with standards printed on a label. In- 
vented by Fred W. Hoch, Forest Hills, N. Y. Unassigned. 
Application July 27, 1939. 2 claims. 


Get in the swim by ordering Zomo Electric Zinc or A-Z Alloy, with or without 
Backote from leading metal suppliers in the United States and Canada. 


i] 
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SU Se aS) a 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


ILLINOIS 


FREEPORT 


uae Invented by Franklyn E. Davenport, Water- 
town, N. Y. Assigned to Knowlton Brothers, Water- 
town, N. y, Application January 8, 1938. 3 claims. 


2,245,219. ETCHING SOLUTION, used in engraving, con- 
taining about 95 parts of a 20°; by weight cuprix sulphate 
CuS045H20 solution, 5 parts of a 35°% by weight niter 

cake solution and a trace of material for reducing surface 
ielan. Invented by Alexander Murray, Rochester, 
N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Co., Roc hester, N. 
Application April 27, 1940. 4 claims. 


2,245,276. STEREOTYPE PRINTING FORMS produced 
by applying to a non-porous iron carrier a layer of corro- 
sion proof metal, applying the printing image to the layer, 
covering the image with a protecting coat and electro- 
lytically fillingin the blank portions with a layer of stereo- 
type metal. Invented by Walter Hugentobler, St. Gallen, 
Switzerland. Assigned to Spectraldruck G.m.b.H., St 
Gallen, Switzerland. Application December 21, 1937. 
5 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 
2,243,587. DEVICE FOR AUTOMATICALLY SPRAY- 


ING printed sheets by means of an atomizer; a pump for 
supplying air to the atomizer; and means for releasably 
connecting a moving part of a printing machine with the 
pump to operate it in accordance with the moving part. 
Invented by Thomas Turner, Mimico, Ontario. Un- 
assigned. Application June 16, 1939. 8 claims. 


2,243,706. PRINTING ON TRANSPARENT FLEXIBLE 
FOILS including means for introducing the web into 
printing position while keeping the printing elements out 
of operative engagement with the web; exerting a pull 
on the web to bringit into a stretched condition, and while 
the web is stretched, bringing the printing elements into 
printing engagement with the web thus eliminating any 
substantial additional stretching by the action of the 
printing elements on the web. Invented by Heinrich Hille, 
Berlin, Germany. Assigned to Transart Aktiebolag, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. Application July 2, 1939. 9 claims. 


2,243,922. WORK-POSITIONING GRIPPER for printing 
presses including a lower, an intermediate, and an upper- 
flexible metal strip, the lower metal strip forming a base, 
the upper metal strip a protector, and the intermediate 
metal strip a friction finger for anchoring the work in en- 
gagement with the base strip, the intermediate and upper 
metal strips having adjacent upwardly flaring ends to 
facilitate receiving the work. Invented by Arthur Shipp, 
a N.J. Unassigned. Application August 3, 1940. 

15 claims. 


2,244,411. PRINTING MACHINE in which the web 
measuring mechanism ink transfer means, and impression 
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roller means are mounted in a common carrier assembly 
which moves with a reciprocatory motion at a pre- 
determined speed with respect to a stationary printing 
bed. Invented by Clayton E. Wyrick, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Unassigned. Original application August 29, 1936. 
Divided and this application January 11, 1938. 23 claims. 


2,244,592. PRINTING OF SERIES OF CONTINUOUSLY 
PASSING ARTICLES, especially thin rubber articles, 
by means of a conveyor for advancing the articles, a print- 
ing member fixed on shaft with a series of printing sur- 
faces, and means for preventing the articles from engag- 
ing the mechanism when it is not desired to print them. 
Invented by Arthur M. Youngs, Trenton, N. J. Assigned 
to Youngs Rubber Corp. of N. J. Application July 16, 
1940. 7 claims. 


2,244,979. BED MOTION DEVICE for printing presses 
providing novel means for actuating the bed driving pin- 
ion to drive and reverse same at proper times; means for 
reversing the bed driving pinion and for actuating the seg- 
ment direct from a motor driven shaft so that the strains 
of reversals are practically transmitted to the motor. In- 
vented by Burt F. Upham, Grimsby, Ontario, Canada. 
Unassigned. Application July 11, 1939. 17 claims. 


2,245,025. METHOD FOR RENEWING WEB ROLLS 
in printing machines, employing a resin type and a latex 
type adhesive in combination, each having different char- 
acteristics under high and normal temperatures. By sub- 
jecting the web splice to the action of heat the first men- 
tioned adhesive is rendered ineffective, while the second 
mentioned adhesive is rendered tacky and effective to 
permanently maintain the web splice intact. Invented by 
William C. Wieking, Woodhaven, N. Y. Assigned to R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Application October 11, 
1938. 6 claims. 


2,245,343. SHEET FED OFFSET PRINTING PRESS 
in which two or more color units are connected by a 
chain-carried gripper transfer to form a multicolor print- 
ing machine. Invention facilitates transfer of partially 
printed sheets from one printing couple to the next with- 
out bringing the newly printed surface of the sheet in 
contact with anything that can injure it. Invented by 
Irving A. Hunting, South Plainfield, N. J. Unassigned. 
Application September 30, 1938. 21 claims. 


2,245,617. TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINE constructed 
and arranged to permit the backing cylinder to be either 
rotated manually or moved away from its contact or 
associated with the printing roll. Invented by Stephen B. 
Stafford, Oxford and Herman A. Smith, Holden, Mass. 
Assigned to Rice Barton Corporation, Mass. Application 
September 13, 1939. 2 claims. 


2,245,618. PRINTING ROLL AND DRIVING MECH- 
ANISM for textile printing machines. Invention provides 
a suitable construction which will serve to secure the 


It’s common knowledge - that Burgess 
Chrome Mats have everything - uniform 
shrinkage - smooth texture - tough- 
ness - heat resistance 
reproduce text and halftones perfectly. 


the quality to 











Pacific Coast Representative 
RALPH LEBER CO., 


426 Polson Blidg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


















































furnisher roll driving gear to the mandrel without weak- 
ening the latter and thus prevent breakage of the mandrel 
during use. Invented by Stephen B. Stafford, Oxford and 
Herman A. Smith, Holden, Mass. Assigned to Rice Barton 
Cc —— Mass. Application September 13, 1939. 
2 claims 


2,245,797. ELECTRICAL DRYING ATTACHMENT for 


multicolor, offset and similar presses with heating means 
attachable to the skeleton cylinders without interfering 
with their normal functions. Invented by Theodore 
Makarius, Flushing, N. Y. Unassigned. Application 
July 6, 1940. 10 claims. 


2,246,077. ARRANGEMENT AND DESIGN OF INK- 


ING ROLLERS AND INKED CYLINDERS ina rotary 
press with friction drive of the rolling members; a re- 
cessed portion surrounded by a border, with the copy dis- 
posed in the recessed portion and the ink-receiving sur- 
faces of the copy situated at the same level with the sur- 
faces of the border porticn, particularly those parts which 
extend in a direction cireumferenti: ally of the plate eylin- 
der, there being tractional rolling engagement between 
certain border portions and corresponding parts of the 
next inking roller and means for preventing transfe or of ink 
to the traction surface. Invented by John 8S. Rogowski, 
Chicago, Ill. One-third assigned to Saul Kahn and one- 
third assigned to Helen Kahn, both of Chicago, III. Appli- 
cation December 18, 1939. 5 claims. 


2,246.335. PRINTING OF FORMS IN SERIES ON A 


WEB, the sheet moving a predetermined form- length out 
of contact with the printing plate while the plate is inked 
simultaneously by an inking means moving in the same 
direction. Motion of the sheet is periodically stopped in 
alignment with and spaced from the inked printing plate 
and pressure is applied to the side of the sheet remote 
from the inked printing plate, progressively, for instan- 
taneous engagements with said inked printing plate which 
remains in a fixed position. Invented by Clayton E. Wy- 
rick, Wyandotte, Mich. Unassigned. Original application 
August 29, 1936. Divided and this application January 3, 
1938. 15 claims. 








For Patent Research in the U.S. 
Patent Office, or a prompt e3- 
timate on any type of search 
address INVENTION, INC. 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Fully Automatically 
1. Low Slugs. 


2. Trims Shoulders. 
3. Squares Ends. 


Time Saved in 





500 SANSOME STREET 


Adjust-O-Guide for 
Line-Composing Machines 


Denker of the Denison (Ia.) Bulletin 

has devised an adjustable guide for 
mold disks on line-composing machines. 
Suitably modified, the guide has been 
made applicable to Linotype, Intertype 
and Linograph machines. In common 
with the regular guides, the function of 
the Adjust-O-Guide is to provide a 
means for taking up any end shake in 
the mold disk spindle after the machine 
has been used for a time so that the back 
trimming knife can be adjusted closely 
to the mold bases and at the same time 
prevent the molds having contact with 
the cutting edge of the knife to cause un- 
due wear upon the knife. This is accom- 
plished by removing one or more layers 
of shim stock from between the upper 
and lower portions of the guide and the 
removable guide plates. At the same 
time, by reason of removable plates on 
the upper and lower guide sections, the 
mold disk may be removed from its bear- 
ing without disturbing the guide adjust- 
ment. Because of the elimination of the 
spindle end play due to wear, states Mr. 
Denker, it is possible to secure constant 
trim of the slug base. 

On those mold disks supported by a 
spindle, the disk can be removed from 
lts bearing without disturbing the ad- 
Justed condition of the guide. This is 


JP dester or - OPERATOR Rudolf 
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SLUG CORRECTOR 


for LINOTYPES and INTERTYPES 


4. Saws to Measure. 


5. Trims Ribbed Side 


Slight Taper 
Thicker at Bottom. 
ALL IN ONE OPERATION!! 


with 


Makeup, Lockup, Makeready and Press Running Time 
For Service and Installation, Write or Call 


In Los Angeles, Foster's Parts Agency, Phone Prospect 0426 
In Chicago, Type & Press of Illinois, Phone Monroe 7766 
In New York, Margach Mfg. Co., Phone Beekman 3-1791 
In Philadelphia, Joseph A. Ryan, Phone Sunset 4507 
In Minneapolis & St. Paul, Ford Tack, c/o Minneapolis Tribune 
In Boston, G. S. Loring & Company, Phone Liberty 7439 


Mf'd by CURLE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












accomplished by providing a removable 
plate or lip on the upper and lower 
portions of the guide. The plates are re- 
movable without disturbing the ad- 
justed condition of the guide itself, being 
held in place by two dowels for each 
plate. After the plates have been re- 
moved, the disk spindle rear nut is un- 





At left is shown the Denker adjustable-plate 
mold disk guide. After removing the upper and 
lower plates doweled to the guide, the mold 
disk may be removed without disturbing the 
adjusted condition of the guide. At right 1s 
shown a side view of the guide. 


United American Metals Corporation 


200 Diamond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4101 Curtis Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


BIG CHIEF 
REMELTER 


reduces the time of remelt- 
ing and cost of fuel used by 


from 30% to 50% be- 
low that required by 
most of the type- 
metal remelting 
furnaces now in use. 


Designed for heating by gas (natural, manufactured 
or mixed), by electricity or by coal with a stoker. 


Like fathor—Like non 


THE LITTLE CHIEF 


for medium sized plants is a 
tight-fisted, compact Remelter 
that makes every ounce of fuel 
do its job. Can be operated in 
the Composing-room without 
discomfort. It is so constructed 
that there is no chance of 
lead fumes escaping while the 
Remelter is in operation. 


Write for details. 
your metal turn-over . 


State 





2246 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 
785 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 


screwed and the disk taken out of its 
bearing. 

On machines equipped with a hub 
bearing, the procedure is similar with 
respect to the guide, after the front bear- 
ing plate and plate screws have been 
removed. 

Further information may be secured 
from Rudolf Denker, 25 North 16th St., 
Denison, Ia. 


Big and Little Colors 
News of equal size will not appear 


equal if colored with different hues, 
according to the Color Research 
Department of the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company. This is not entirely due to 
illusion. Deep shades have a more or less 
passive effect on the nerves of the cye. 
Bright colors, however, tend to excite the 
retina and to create an image that ap- 
parently increases in size, much as a drop 
of water spreads on blotting paper. 
According to research, yellow is seen 
as the largest of colors, then white, then 
red, green, blue, with black smallest of 
all. Designers of packages can well re- 
member these facts. Bright containers, or 
packages having a light edge, will tend 
to appear larger in size. Likewise in ad- 
vertising display, bulk may be accented 
with brightness, and the smaller thing 
made still smaller with darkness of tone. 
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better...in a clean, wholesome atmosphere... 
in a pressroom free from dust and other flying 
particles. That’s why the new ATF Filt-Air-Lite 
is receiving the enthusiastic endorsement of more 
printers every day. It does the job, efficiently 
and at low cost. Ask to see it at your nearest 
ATF Branch Office, or send for complete details. 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, 





Types used: Franklin Gothics, Grayda and Bodonis 


EQUIPMENT 


SALES 








Recent Linotype Installations 


Six Blue Streak Linotypes—five Mixer Model 29s and 
a Master Model 31—and several fonts of matrices have been 
installed by the Newark Evening News. 

Five Linotypes have been added by the H. Wolff Book 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. The Niles (Ohio) 
Times has added three Linotypes, and the Golden Eagle 
Press, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has installed three Linotypes. 
One or more Linotypes, many of them with self-quadders, 
have been installed by the Indianapolis News; Charles R. 
Hadley Co., Los Angeles; Salt Lake City Times; Mokena 
(Ill.) News-Bulletin; Taunton (Mass.) Gazette; Daily Clarion- 
Ledger, Jackson, Miss.; Art Color Printing Co., Dunellen, 
N. J.; Bell Press, Houston; Blade Printing and Paper Co., 
Toledo; Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago; Carson Chandler 
Deal, Greensboro, N. C.; Jewell Printing Co., Glendale, 
Calif.; Stanwood-Hillson Corp., Brookline, Mass.; Goodman 
Typesetting Co., Chicago; Albany United School District of 
Alameda County, Albany, Calif.; Downey Idahoan, Salt 
Lake City; Keokuk County News, Sigourney, Iowa; Savan- 
nah Morning News and the Evening Press; Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Jacksonville; Jenkintown (Pa.) Times-Chronicle; Dela- 
ware Valley Advance, Langhorne, Pa.; Science Press Print- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Conroe (Texas) Courier; University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Port Arthur (Texas) News; 
Swanton (Ohio) Enterprise; Poteau (Okla.) News; Baltimore 
Guide; Mills-Prizell-Evans Co., Baltimore; Ward Printing 
Co., Newport, R. I.; Newport (R. I.) Daily News; U.S. 8S. 
Colorado, San Pedro, Calif.; Providence (Ky.) Enterprise; 
Central Typesetting Co., Atlanta; Denver (Ind.) Tribune; 
Milan (0.) Ledger; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. W. Johnson Co., Dayton, 0.; City of Bridgeport 
Printing Department, Bridgeport, Conn.; O. K. Typesetting 
Co., Chicago; Lawton (Okla.) Morning Press; Danish-Times, 
Chicago; Greensboro (Ala.) Watchman; Galesburg (IIl.) 
st pte Composition Service, Memphis; Atlanta Daily 

orld. 


Elrod Installations 


Two Elrods have been installed recently by the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun. Other newspapers with Elrod equipment 
include the following: Boston (Mass.) Herald-Trateler, 
Detroit (Mich.) Polish Daily News, San Antonio (Tex.) 
Light, Buffalo (N.Y.) Polish Everybody's Daily, Beverly 
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Hills (Calif.) Citizen, Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette, 
Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News, Oakland (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer, Petoskey (Mich.) Evening News, Clarksville 
(Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle, Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, Klamath 
Falls (Ore.) News & Herald, Red Bank (N.J.) Standard. 


Ludlow Installations 


Two new Ludlows were installed recently by the Wil- 
mington (Del.) News-Journal. Other newspapers with recent 
Ludlow installations are: Pittsburgh (Pa.) Courier, St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, Walla Walla (Wash.) Union- 
Bulletin, Newport News (Va.) Press and Times-Herald, 
Fort Frances (Ont., Can.) Times, Columbia (Pa.) Daily 
News, Washington (Pa.) Observer and Reporter, Johnson 
City (Tenn.) Press and Chronicle, Sydney (N. S., Can.) 
Post-Record, Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News, Jeannette (Pa.) News-Dispatch, Denison (Tex.) 
Daily-Herald, Newcastle (Pa.) Daily News, Junction City 
(Kans.) Union. 


Harris Movie Available 


A new Harris Kodachrome movie, 
explaining the offset lithographic process 
in detail, is now available. Graphic arts 
clubs, advertising clubs, and schools will 
find this film both interesting and in- 
structive. 

It consists of about 1200 ft. of 16-mm 
silent film. Time required for showing is 
about 45 min. 

Reservations for this film may be 
made by writing any Harris office. 


Linotype News in Color 


The current issue of The Linotype News, 
which has conducted innumerable ex- 
periments in the way of makeup, appears 
with color on every page of its newspaper 
section. The color is called a Blue Streak 
blue. 
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Branches and Agents in Twenty-three Principal Cities 






The front cover features reproduction 
of a photograph of an operator just about 
to begin a night shift at a Linotype. This 
picture was first-prize winner in the 
News’ recent photo contest and was taken 
by Earl Morrill, of the Rhinelander 
(Wis.) Daily News. The man at the ma- 
chine is Machinist-Operator Vern S. 
Markstrom. 


Salesmen Meet 


Western salesmen and selling agents of 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. recently held 
a sales meeting at Chicago. Discussions 
during the meeting covered the newer 
types of inks and presses, rubber and 
synthetic printing plates and_ roller 
equipment for standard presses. 

Vice President E. Byron Davis con- 
ducted the meeting. Those in attendance 
were: Sam Acker, Denver; Ken Cramer, 
Cincinnati; Ralph Dickson, San Fran- 
cisco; A. J. Eckel, Cleveland; Herman 
Ewell, Milwaukee; E. G. Pope, Kansas 
City; S. G. Hadsell, St. Louis; Walter 
Robbins, Long Island City, N. Y.; and 
Harry Dickson, C. W. Gleason, Sid Bird 
and Roy Newell of Chicago. 


ProfiTips 


A booklet entitled Profi Tips has been 
released by the Gilbert Paper Company. 
A total of 13 practical plans, through 
which additional profits may be realized, 
are featured. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, July, 1941 
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@ The second denied it. The third confirmed it 
with details. Three makeovers right after the final 
edition had gone to press. More, as the magnitude 
of the war catastrophe developed. But the upsets 
were all outside the plant. Inside, every move was 
made with speed and precision—Certifieds short- ACCURACY solid one-piece base. Back-gauge 
ening the interval from make-up to press-room. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, July, 1941 
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TRADE MARK 


PRINTING PRESS 


MONO-TABULAR BROACH BLANKETS 


FAST—SIMPLE — ECONOMICAL 


Acclaimed by many leading composing rooms 





From Any Angle — 









TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 


as most modern and efficient method of ruled Stocked in gauges listed above. — Are Superior 


form production. Results almost amazing... Samples and detailed prices upon request. 
Write for particulars and names of nationally- 


known plants using this superior equipment. TINGU E, BROWN & CQO. 


Universal Mono-Tabular Corporation 14-120 East 23rd St 1227 Wabash Ave 723 East Washington Blvd 
1906 BRYAN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK NY CHICAGO ILL LOS ANGELES CAL 
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lock takes up own wear. 


For dependable stereotyping, rely on Certified Mats SPEED convenient controls provide quick accurate 


Made in the U. S. A. setting. Three-part back gauge allows trimming 
: to three dimensions with single stroke of knife. 

a 2 ATC > 
re oe nig g SAFETY Hands must be beneath table to operate 
Se Te: See ey SS Se ee es cutter. Safety catch prevents cutter repeating. 


Built in 39", 44" and 50” sizes. Ask 
your C & P dealer for specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., cleveland, Ohio 


R PRINTING PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS 
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IT TEARS EASILY at the +/ 
holes to any length... . - 
like postage stamps... - 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 


P. O. BOX 131 — WEST LYNN, MASS. 





Magnified — Shows air vents 
which permit escape of steam 
and which expedite drying. « 
Thru these perforations more 
glue is exposed to the air and 
the felt dries quickly and sets 
permanently. 












Wrapa strip of ordin- 
ary felt around your 
finger. It will crack easily without crack- 
and spring out ing and stays in 
straight again when place. 

released. 


Ventilated Felt is pli- 
able as linen. curves 











Vibration Service Lamps 


To overcome vibration, jar and shock 


which impair the efficiency and life of 


electric light bulbs, the Wabash Appli- 
ance Corporation has announced a new 
type of vibration service lamp the con- 
struction of which protects the filament 
from vibration and jar. It is designed 
particularly for industrial and com- 





mercial use where high frequency vibra- 
tion set up by motors and machinery in 
constant use tend to weaken the average 
bulb filament and shorten its life. 

In appearance it has the same overall 
length as an ordinary bulb, but is made 
in a larger oversize bulb of wider diam- 
eter to increase the convectivity of the 
heated argon and nitrogen gases inside 
the bulb, thereby allowing the lamp to 
burn considerably cooler. The filament 
of the new lamp is cushioned against 
shock and concussion of vibration by 
four molybdenum pigtail springs welded 
to six flexible filament supports. The 
stem unit has been shortened and made 
flexible. To increase lighting efficiency a 
nickel neck reflector disk welded to a 
seventh support reflects light away from 
the neck of the bulb, while a mica center 
piece insulates the wire supports from 
the disk and helps keep heat away from 
the base. 

The new lamp will be made in the 100, 
150 and 200 w. sizes in five separate low 
voltages from 110 to 130 v., and in four 
separate high voltages from 220 to 250 v. 
Standard finish will be either inside 
frosted as illustrated, or clear. Average 
burning life will be 1000 hours. 


Commutator Burnisher 


The Ohio Burnisher is a tool which has 
been especially constructed for cleaning 
and burnishing motor commutators. It 
consists of an insulated handle to which 
is affixed a resilient block impregnated 
with an abrasive. The burnisher is held 





View of small-size motor commutator burnisher. 


against the commutator until the film 
or glaze is removed. Because of the 
resiliency of the abrasive block, in many 
cases material deposited in the commu- 
tator slots will be pulled out during the 
polishing operation. 

Manufacturer states the  burnisher 
should not be confused with a commuta- 
tor stone, because there is no cutting 
action. It will not reduce high mica, flat 
or burned spots in the commutator. 
The polisher removes the surface film 
only. 

The burnisher is made in several 
sizes, ranging from 4 in. long by 34 in. 
by 34 in. face to 1 in. by 3g in. face with 
41% in. handle. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Ohio Carbon Company direct, or 
through Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Organizes Printing Press 
Corporation 


It was announced recently that or- 
ganization of a corporation to handle a 
new line of printing presses is under way 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Announcement 
was made by John B. Webendorfer who 
revealed that he had resigned as vice 
president of American Type Founders 
which in 1938 acquired the Weben- 
dorfer-Wills factory in Mt. Vernon. It 
is said efforts will be made to locate the 
new plant in Mt. Vernon. Mr. Weben- 
dorfer’s father, John F. Webendorfer, 
still is president of the Webendorfer- 
Wills Div. of A.T.F. It is said that Press 
Designer Henry Basset of Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., will be associated with Mr. 
Webendorfer in the new enterprise. 





Mechanical 
Executives — 


Our readers will be glad to 
know about what you have 
done to aid production. Pass 
it along in Printing Equipment 


Engineer. 











PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, July, 1941 
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e e e Stands for Progress 
Where KIMBLES excel 
They’re always the leader 


As printers know well. 





Motors by KIMBLE 


OS aR CRS A a ee ad ey 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 








WORLDY GREATEST all around 
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DRILLS— GRINDS— SANDS 
SAWS— POLISHES 
SHARPENS—CARVES 


The new WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the handiest power 
tool ever made. A rugged tool for power and precision work. 
Drills through 44 inch iron plate in 42 seconds or engraves 
intricate designs. Handles any material: Metals — Woods — 
Alloys — Plastics — Glass — Steel — etc. Saves time. Elimi- 
nates labor. Plug into any socket AC or DC, 110 volts. Chuck 
Y inch capacity. Ball bearing thrust. Powerful, triple-geared 
motor. STANDARD MODEL, with Normal Speed (uses 200 
different accessories, instantly interchangeable). 


Price only $7.95 


THE ONLY DRILL-TOOL WITH A FULL YEAR'S GUARANTEE. 





FRE Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, 

mounted 11% inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting 
wheels, mounted brush, polishing wheel, carving burr, ete. FREE 
with each tool ordered NOW. We pay postage. 


10 Day Trial — Money Back Guarantee 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT.7 PNG © 545 FIFTH AVENUE —NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, July, 1941 
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* HAND-CLAMP 


IT’S A CHALLENGE - DIAMOND! 


Over a period of 29 years, the Challenge-Diamond 
has outsold all other hand-clamp power paper cutters. 
There are many reasons for this dominant leadership. 
Check up on them all—learn what makes this cutter 
such an overwhelming favorite. Write for free book 
and complete data today! 


THE CHALLENGE — COMPANY 
ansessiniae inca GUE cece ses tenntene 
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Auto-pilot frees you of worry 


Jobs are out on time. Melting pot gas burners 
are ignited so that metal temperatures are right 
for quick starts. Gone are hot-or-cold metal de- 
lays; more production every day —— work done 
better. 

Gas bills are less. No need of dangerous, wasteful 
all-night gas burning, for AuTo-pILor equipped 
melting pots are burning only when needed. 
Hour costs are lowered. Saving labor and ma- 
chine time, AuTo- PILOT raises profits. Auto- 
matic gas-burner control for one penny a day 
per machine. Get complete information. 


Hogan Co. 





Cedar Rapids, Towa +) 
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TECHNICAL PUNCH 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Cold Top Enamel Quirks 


A lively discussion ensued on cold top 
enamel after a question was read by 
Chairman Hagan on the subject of scum 
rings, shooters or comets which appear 
at odd intervals in many plants. Engraver 
Klein of the Buffalo News, mentioned the 
difficulty in his plant which had been 
eliminated by the use of filters in both 
the hot and cold water lines. After some 
lively discussion from the floor, this 
question was referred to W. W. Warfel 
who stated the problem was a local one 
as plant conditions were never alike. 
Photo-engraving Superintendent Votel 
of the Cincinnati Post rejected this thesis 
and further discussion brought out the 
fact that some plants were free of the 
trouble in the morning while experienc- 
ing grief in mid-afternoon. 

Chairman Hagan again referred the 
question to Mr. Warfel who discussed the 
subject at length, mentioning numerous 
tests, in which a sample of enamel tried 
in one plant would not produce a good 
print while it would produce perfect 
work in another a few blocks away, thus 
pressing home the point that this was 
usually a local difficulty. A good deal of 
merriment followed the remark that 
frequently the dirtiest plants had the 
least difficulty with spots. Warfel insisted 
that cleanliness was necessary and worth 
while but chemical cleanliness, fre- 
quently overlooked, was more important. 


Alltone Process 


Albert Lengel, Production Manager of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, discussed 
Alltone and closely related methods of 
printing halftones in newspapers. He 
said that the principal objective of the 


SAW - TRIMMERS 


ROUTERS- CURVED AND FLAT * JIG SAWS-MORTISERS 


STEEL RULE DIES 


J.A.RICHARDS 


ule THE SAWMAKER 
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WILLIAM C. HERRICK INK COMPANY, INC. 
MaAIM OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 







TORNADO 


Convertible Electric 


Blows dust, lint and chips quickly and 
thoroughly out of motors, folders, linotypes, 
presses, etc. Also convertible for vacuum 
cleaning shelving, paper stock and type 
cases. Sprays paint and insecticide. Simple, 
compact, powerful. Thousands in use. 


B R . e : : 
a USK ELE CTRIC MFG. CO Write for infor- 


uae ot wr TOR Ni. BEARING 
Pe Adie 7-4 exe) 
iM | ah | PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER OFFER 





Clean Your Machinery FAST 


With Breuer’s Ball Bearing 


CHICAGO ILL, 
mation and 


FREE TRIAL 








Alltone process is to establish a universal 
practice throughout the country on 
national advertising so that papers using 
the process could handle copy on a 72 
hour basis. The use of Alltone tends to 
increase advertising space as well as to 
keep advertising on a page basis. There 
are other economies in production, how- 
ever. On the Oakland Tribune, for 
instance, a fractional-page advertisement 
pays for the cost of four plates. 

At the present time, Alltone plates 
range from 0.027 in. to 0.043 in. thick. 
Use of the plates permits interlays or 
bumping up without damage to the 
plate. For interlays he recommends 
nothing thicker than 0.003 in. thick 
newsprint. The speaker further asserted 
that no stereotype plate used as a 
saddle for Alltone engravings could pos- 
sibly give the accuracy on the press as 
could a ground steel plate which is 
designed to be used for mounting All- 
tone plates. 

In response to a request from the 
floor, Mr. Lengel said that certain claims 
have previously been allowed by the 
U. S. Patent Office and that other claims 
are still pending. Maynard Wright, 
photo-engraver, of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette, wanted to know how closely 
he could approach this method of 
printing without getting into patent 
litigation. Mr. Lengel stated that print- 
ing from photo-engraved plates attached 
to stereotype supporting plates could not 
be patented, but that the Alltone method 
covered much more ground than that. 

Mechanical Superintendent Chas. H. 
Ruth of the Washington (D. C.) Star, 
arose to state with reference to better 
photographic copy that constant com- 
plaints about poor cuts are now a thing 
of the past. Work turned out by photo- 
engravers today, generally speaking, is 
consistently good. When executives do 
receive an occasional complaint, inves- 
tigation usually discloses that the fault 
lies with the copy—not with the cut. 





INVESTIGATE 


Cushman Flat and Curved Plate Routers and 
Cushman Offset motors for Line-casting machines 
CUSHMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 69 So. Main St., Concord, N. H. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, July, 1941 





Advertising Agency Forum 


RODUCTION Manager John Park 
p of the Chicago Tribune was chairman 

of the Advertising Agency Forum, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 11, 1941. 
He was assisted by General Mechanical 
Superintendent John J. Shea of the 
Hearst Newspapers, and Production 
Manager F. L. Yeager, of the Indianap- 
olis Star, who collected questions from 
the floor. The names of the board of ex- 
perts at the microphones on the plat- 
form with Mr. Park are printed under 
the illustration on another page of 
this issue. 

One question handed in from the floor 
brought out a discussion on whether or 
not ad reproduction is better on blue- 
white or on buff paper. There was also 
some discussion as to what effect, if any, 
the shade of paper would have on first 
impression printing. It was generally 
agreed that the color of the paper would 
have no effect on first impression print- 


ing. 
Roto Ink Standardization 


The next topic discussed was standard- 
ization of rotogravure monotone inks. 
R. A. Travis pointed out that practically 
all papers are now using the standard 
ANPA colors for their comics, and dis- 
cussed the advantages of the standard 
colors to the agencies, the advertisers, 
and the newspapers. He suggested simi- 
lar advantages would result from stand- 
ardization of rotogravure monotone inks. 
L. S. Pinover, of Intaglio Service Corpo- 
ration, stated that there are now about 
44 different shades of rotogravure mono- 
tone inks. Mr. Pinover pointed out that 
while about 70% of the papers were 
using the standard roto monotone ink 
recommended by the joint AAAA-ANPA 
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, GET THE FACTS! 


ON THE 


- NEW Rouse BAND SAW 
H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
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NEWSPAPERS ARE TURNING TO THE 
OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR. tunior Model 
Rotary Head PLATE SHAVING MACHINE 


The Ostrander-Seymour Company 
1874 South 54th Avenue Cicero Station Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: Chrysler Bldg. New York City 
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Weatherproof as an old salt - - that's why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce 


ous to excess moisture, sudden 
changes of temperature or ex- 
tremes of hot and cold. It will 
not shrink, swell or turn soggy. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET..... CHICAGO, ILL. 
















NATIONAL 


ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 


ORPORATION new vorx city 













PRESS DRIVES 
CONTROL 


Reels, Tensions 
and Pasters... 
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CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York: 220 East 42nd Street 
San Francisco: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 








GENERAL REPAIR OF LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE MOLDS 
(ANY KIND, ANY SIZE). PARTS, ETC., SINCE 1912 


Makers of Reid Magazine Racks, Etc. 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NUMBER BETTER WITH A Weller 


DEEPLY ENGRAVED 
FIGURES 


CAN'T BIND 


IN LOCK-UP | CE ote ese ( SOLID STEEL 
A \\ad' hat « FRAME 
t 4 
LOW 
MAINTENANCE 


Wala NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
WE ER ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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OVAL PLUNGER 
NO WOBBLE 
































DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Headquarters for Dexter Press Feeders— 
Cleveland Folders — Dexter Folders 
and other Bindery Equipment. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., PEARL RIVER, N. Y, 




















EVERY PRESSMAN 


Free J WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, compounds, 


driers, etc. Valuable information prepared by ex- 
perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It’s FREE! 


1807 N. Pitcher St.. 


E. J. KELLY C0.  xctamaze, uichigan 





100% Automatic 


SLUG SAWING 


A turn of the dial and the 
MOHR SAW is set to saw the 
slug to the desired measure as 
it is ejected — 100% automati- 

MOHR cally — and send it to the galley 
SAW immediately ready for make-up. 
No guess-work — no hand saw- 


Write for FREE : : 
ing — no extra handling. 
copy of booklet g g 


“Short Cuts with MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
Odd Measures” 128 MW. Union Street, Chicago 




















SPACEBAND WEDGES | 
WANTED 


For some time we have allowed 5c each for old spacebands on pur- 
chases of new bands at 75c each. We junked them after giving this 
courtesy discount. Now we have found outlet for the old wedges out- 
side the printing industry so will extend the 5c offer to apply on 
purchases of other material than spacebands. Send in one or a thousand 
old bands regardless of make or style. They should be unbroken at 
thin end. Some of the bargains in typesetting machine equipment 
available are listed below: 


Spacebands (Thin, Medium, Teletype, Jumbo) $ .75 
Liners (Merg. and Int. style, solid) . . . . 1.00 





MONTGOMERY & BACON CO. 
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committee, the matter should be given 
further study and consideration by the 
joint committee with the idea in mind 
that it might be possible to adopt a dif- 
ferent shade of monotone roto ink that 
would be acceptable to more than the 
70% now using the standard color. 


Revise Register Mark 


In June of 1940 a standard register 
mark was adopted by the ANPA Me- 
chanical Conference. The mark con- 
sisted of a small circle with a hole in the 
center to guide the stereotyper’s drill 
when drilling for register pins, and four 
projecting lines to add in registering 
color plates on the press. The matter was 
again brought up, and a slight change 
was made. See diagrammatic illustration 
with explanatory caption. 











At upper left is shown the national advertising color 
plate register mark adopted by the A. N. P. A. Mechanical 
Department in 1940. At lower right is shown the revised 
register mark adopted this year at the Buffalo Conference. 
The reason for reconsideration by the conference is that the 
mark shown at the left did not always permit placement 
ina plate corner nor in limited space which would otherwise 
be available for the purpose somewhere in the design. In all 
cases, however, the register mark is to be placed within 
the printing area of the plate. It was explained that the 
mark with the two right angle strokes permits press regis- 
tration equally as well as the four-stroke mark. 


Manager W. E. Wines stated as soon 
as plates were made of the new standard 
register mark, the ANPA Mechanical 
Department would have the marks 
printed, perforated, gummed on_ the 
back, and wound in rolls. By using these 
printed marks, the artist will not have to 
draw the marks, they can be pasted on 
the copy in convenient spots, and will be 
sent on request and without charge to 
anyone making color plates for news- 
papers. 


Water-base Carbon Ink 


To show the difference between the 
offset and first impression printing be- 
tween ordinary oil-base inks and water- 
base inks, identical pages were printed in 
a folder, one page with water-base ink 
and an identical page with ordinary 
news black. The pages were printed by 
the Charleston Gazette, where Auburn 
Taylor has made extensive experiments 
with water-base inks. The pages printed 
with water-base ink were almost entirely 
free of the usual first impression defects, 
while identical pages printed under the 
same conditions with ordinary news 
black showed considerable first impres- 
sion defects and offset. Copies were 
placed for distribution among those in 
the meeting. 


Three-Color Advantages 


Another question handed to Chairman 
Park for discussion asked about the possi- 
bilities of printing three colors, eliminat- 


ing the black, and getting the effect of 
black from the three colors over printing, 
Mr. Park called on Production Manager 
F. L. Yeager of the Indianapolis Star to 
explain the results of this type of work, 
which has been done at the Star. Mr. 
Yeager explained that one advantage 
was that only three color plates are 


needed instead of the usual four plates . 


required for complete color. This cuts 
the cost of plates, also makes mainte- 
nance of register more positive. Another 
advantage pointed out was that if black 
plates on the same cylinder are made 
over during the run, they can be changed 
without disturbing the register of the 
color, since the black plate does not 
register and is not a part of the color 
picture. 

He explained that the color pictures 
had been made with a one-shot color 
camera, colors separated in the camera, 
then black and white prints made from 
the separation negatives on a special 
non-shrinkable paper. These black and 
white prints were used to make the color 
plates. Good register was preserved 
throughout. Mr. Yeager brought out 
that when printing this type of work, an 
opaque yellow is used in connection with 
a transparent red and blue, printed in 
that order. When the three are over- 
printed on a solid, a good black is ob- 
tained, provided of course, that the 
standard shades necessary for this work 
are used. 


Find it in P-Double-E Index. 
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HOO; Ri OiCO. NG. cos ok es sees 9 
Agency: é! ™. Basford Co., New York, N.Y. 
SEOMN Oso sseions Ocoee ous pee 49 
Imperial Type Metal Co.................... 38 
Intertype Corp.............. Outside back cover 
gency: Fred Glen Small, he York, 
OMe CO aa icc nba s So weos nid 54 
Agency: Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


Kimble Electric Co.. 49 
Agency: Kirkgasser- Drew, “Inc. ; “Chicago, Ill. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co............ 25 
DEe MINEO soon oh es has oe cee ee 42 

Agency: Bawden Bros., Inc., Davenport, lowa 
Linotype Parts Co.. elon eee ae eta eer 
Ludlow Typograph ay Beers fats ea ea 3 


Agency: Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co...... Inside front cover 
Agency: Kenyon . Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York, 
Miehle Printing Press . Mfg. Co. 20-A-B 
Agency: Kirkgasser-Drew, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Mohr Lino Saw Co........ : 51 

Agency: Almon Brooks Wilder Inc., 

Chicago, III. 

Montgomery & Bacon.. bs boo fe ne 
Morrill, Geo. H., Co. (Div. General 

Printing Ink Corp. RRR ip ener nent 37 
Ostrander Seymour Co........ 5A 

Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, II. 
Paramount Products Co....... Cen een 49 
Printing Equipment Engineer.................35 
Reid Wik. KOiC6 x. ond so bocndvc 00 0ee 51 
rere he, NCO. io ois 6 ceiwae Ren oe Saens 50 


Rouse, H. B. & Co 


Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corp. 
Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, Ill. 


Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, Il. 


Royle; Jom PSone. ooo once atoues cor 39 
Sta-Hi Corp... ee ree eee | 
Teletypesetter See. Eee ay 41 
Agency: Newell. Emmett Cox Inc., 
New York, N 
Tingue, Brown and Co Beles aCaudasicis CRM oa 
United American Metals Corp..............-45 
Universal Mono-Tabular Corp.......... ery 7! 


Agency: Crook Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Texas 


Vandercook & Sons........... Inside back cover 
Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, 'll. 
Wetter aeeesing Machine Co........ ae Oe 


Agency: O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Wisod Plomai Gaim: ....cos shit xe ck ee ane 42 
Agency: St. w% i Advertising Agency, 
New York, 
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free TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


AND LITERATURE FOR you 


Offered by Display Advertisers in PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 


Circle the numbers on the convenient postage-paid return card, give your name and title, and company address, 
then mail—we do the rest. Manufacturer or supplier will send mechanical and production executive readers 
information about equipment or supplies. This card saves you time and postage—Keep informed—No obligation. 


Pressroom 
INK—Wnm. C. Herrick Ink Co. offers 


information on news ink and color. 


PAPER CUTTERS—Circle this number 

for the Challenge Cutter Book, and de- 
tails of Challenge Paper cutters. As advertised 
in this issue, page 49. 


3 ROLLERS—Return the post card for in- 


formation on Godfrey rollers. 


PRESS FILTER LIGHT—ATF offers full 
information on the new ATF Filt Air Lite. 
As advertised in this issue, page 46. 


PRESS DRIVES, PASTERS—Cline Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. will send you information 
on electric control systems. 


6 PRESS PACKING—Return the post card 


for more data on Goodyear packing. 


7 GRAVURE INK—Fred’k. H. Levey Co., 
Inc. will send you data on “‘New Type A 
Gravure Ink and Its Use.” 


INK—Return the card for more informa- 
tion on Johnson Inks. 


* PRESS ROLLERS—Wild & Stevens, Inc. 


will send you data on its complete line 
of rollers. 


| NEWS INKS—Get information from 
Geo. H. Morrill Co. about planned 


color selection. 


} PRESS BLANKETS—Get the details on 


the complete New England line of news- 
paper press blankets. 


12 ROLLER CLEANING MACHINE — 
Return the post card for information on 
the Hi-Speed roller cleaning machine. 


13 ROLLERS—Get the details and “‘the 
advantages of synthetic rubber rollers,” 
from Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


1 INK—The Geo. H. Morrill Co. asks, 
May we show you our colors?” Yours 


is waiting for you. As advertised in this issue, 
page 37. 


15 NEWSPAPER PRESS—For complete 


data on Unitubular Presses, just return 


the post card. As advertised in this issue, 
page 33, 


16 CUTTER KNIVES—To get details on 


Coes Micro-Ground Knives, return the 
Post card with this number circled. 


] 7 PAPER CUTTERS—Circle this number on 
Ch the post card to get specifications on 
-handler & Price Craftsman cutters. As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 47. 


18 INK Send for details about Wotta 
Blacks, quick drying, non-scratch, no- 
inks that save a lot of time, worry and 


offset 
grief, 


PES EO Oe Oe oe oe Oe ee oe oe Oe Oe a Oe OS GD oe oe oe ae ono, 


1 ROLLERS—ldeal Roller Co. offers to 
send you information on the Ideal roller 
for your presses. 


20 INK—Send for IPI’s Handy Color Guide. 
Circle this number for your copy. 


21 ROLLERS—Get more information on 


Mercury rollers or press blankets. 


22 PAPER—Get your copy of the Inter- 
national demonstration folder. Circle 
this number for your copy. 


? FOLDERS—Dexter Folder Company will 
give you latest specifications on the four 
models of the Cleveland Folder. 


? NEWS INK—Investigate Cold Set inks. 
Circle this number and return the post 
card. 


? AUTOPASTER—Get the facts on how 

the Wood Autopaster ‘‘can improve the 
quality of newspaper printing and reduces 
waste.” 


? INK—Use the post card to get your copy 
of the Flint Color Selector. As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 7. 


27 PAPER—Bryant Paper Co. will send 
you samples of Bryant coated papers, 
for advertising. As advertised in this issue, 
page 6. 


2 INK—F & L offers you information on 
how “‘laboratory proven inks can help 
the pressman.” 


? OFFSET — Get data on “Balanced 

Shops, and how offset can increase your 
profitable business.’” As advertised by Ameri- 
can Type Founders, page 8. 


30 INK—Eagle Printing Ink Co. offers in- 
formative material on the use of color. 
Send for it. 


3 TWO COLOR ROTARY-—Send for 

details on the application, specifications, 
and “advantages” of the Cottrell Claybourn 
Rotary. 


32 PRESS BLANKETS—Circle this number 
for recommendations on the Vulcan 
blanket for your use. 


3 PRESS UNITS—Get details on Goss 

Anti-Friction Units for magazine and 
news production. As advertised in this issue, 
page 29. 


3 PRESSES — Miller Printing Machinery’ 


Co. welcomes the opportunity to help 
you to get greater production in your press- 
room. 

3 PRESS BLANKETS—Tingue, Brown & 

Co. will send you specifications on 
Tingue blankets for every use. As advertised 
in this issue, page 47. 


3 PRESS—Get the facts on how the 

“‘Miehle V-50 will push production up 
and keep costs down.” Advertised in this 
issue, pages 20A and B. 


37 INK—Ask for literature on Sinclair & 
Valentine Zephyr Blacks. Just circle 
this number and return the post card. 


38 OFFSET—Get information on offset and 
specifications of Harris LSB 17x22 Single 
Color. As advertised in this issue, page 31. 


3 PAPER — Champion offers in‘ormation 
on “‘papers for advertising.” As adver- 


tised in this issue, page 4. 


PLEASE FILL OUT THIS CARD CAREFULLY 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 


‘£¢oes Fs @& YF 2 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 
58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 
77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 


iciwseiedciaemadaawenes 
NOTE: | am especially interested in (give details) 


1276 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


15 16 17 18 
34 35 36 37 
53 54 55 56 
72 73 74 15 


9 10 11 12 13 14 
28 29 30 31 32 33 
47 48 49 50 51 52 


85 86 87 88 89 


Without obligation please have the manufacturers send me literature or information circled below. 
(These numbers correspond to numbers of descriptive paragraphs). 
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76 
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40 PRESS—Kluge will send details on ‘‘the 
press with perfect control.”” As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 10. 


Composing Room 

4 RULE FORM BROACH — Circle this 
number for particulars on ‘‘the machine 

that is revolutionizing ruled form production.” 

As advertised in this issue, page 47. 


4 COMPOSING MACHINE — Return 

the post card for literature on the 
features of Blue Streak Linotypes. As adver- 
tised in this issue, inside front page. 


4 REMELTERS—Get more data on United 
American Big and Little Chief Remelters. 

Circle this number and state your metal turn 

over on the line at the bottom of the card, and 

mail. As advertised in this issue, page 45. 
SAW SHARPENING—Automatic Saw 
Sharpening Service Co. will tell you 

how you can get new saw blades free. 

4 COMPOSING MACHINE — Send for 
your copy of the Linograph “50"’ Cata- 

log. As advertised in this issue, page 42. 

4 SAW TRIMMER—Send for 8 page 
booklet explaining features of C & G 

No. 3A Saw Trimmer. As advertised in this 

issue, page 42. 

4 STORAGE RACK—Return the post 
card for details on the Reid Newspaper 

Storage Rack. 

4 BAND SAW—Get the complete data 


on the new Rouse Economy Band Saw. 


4 COMPOSING MACHINE SAW — 
Circle this number for the booklet, 
“Short Cuts with Odd Measures.” 


5 CUT CEMENT—Let E. A. Booth Rubber 
Co. tell you how useful Zink Cut Cement 
can be to you. As advertised in this issue, 
page 39. 
5 SAW —Send for literature on the Ham- 
mond Glider Trim-O-Saw. As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 27. 


5 TYPE METAL—Send for the informa- 


tive Imperial booklet on type metal 
problems. As advertised in this issue, page 38. 


& MATRIX CONTRAST — ‘Prevents 
errors by lessening eyestrain.’’ Send 
for booklet. 
54 COMPOSING MACHINE — Circle 
this number for the complete story of 
the Monotype “3 Way System.” As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 25. 


Postage 
WillbePaid 


by 
Addressee 








5 FORM LIFTS—Get the details and 
“advantages of using Hamilton Form 
Lifts.’’ Just circle this number. 


5 REPLACEMENT PARTS—Send for your 

copy of Linotype Parts Co. catalog on 
replacement parts for linotypes. As advertised 
in this issue, page 37. 


5 PROOF PRESSES—Return the post card 

for complete information on No. 320-G 
Vandercook Proof Press. As advertised in this 
issue, inside back cover. 


5 COMPOSING MACHINE—Circle this 

number for your copy of the Intertype 
catalog. As advertised in this issue, outside 
back cover. 


5 NUMBERING MACHINE — Wetter 
offers you an unique booklet, ‘“Number- 
ing For Profit.” 


6 LINE CASTING MACHINE — For full 

data on the Ludlow System for job and 
display composition return the post card with 
this number circled. Advertised in this issue, 


page 3. 
6 TELETYPESETTER — Send for an in- 


formative booklet on composition with 
Teletypesetter. As advertised in this issue, 


page 41. 
6 METAL FEEDER—Circle this number for 


more information on the Margach Metal 
Feeder. 


6 REPLACEMENT PARTS — Return the 
reply card for Montgomery & Bacon's 
catalog of parts for line-casting machines. 


6 METAL POT PILOT—Get full informa- 
tion on the Hogan Auto-Pilot gas con- 

trol “for safe, economical operation of metal 

pots.’ As advertised in this issue, page 49. 


6 MATRIX CLEANING PROCESS — 

Send the post card for complete infor- 
mation on the Delgass process. As advertised 
in this issue, page 40. 


6 COMPOSING MACHINE SAW — 

Get full details on the operation of the 
Curle Slug Corrector. As advertised in this 
issue, page 45. 


6 LINECASTING MACHINE MOTOR 

—Return the post card with this number 
circled for details on the Cushman Offset 
Motor. 


6 TYPE METAL—Circle this number, 

E. W. Blatchford Co. will send you in- 
formation on type metals and plate making 
metals, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2288 (SEC. 510 P.L. & R.) CLEVELAND, OHIO 








PRINTING EQUIPMENT Lagénecer 


1276 West 3rd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


69 CHASES—Awmerican Steel Chase Co, 


offers help in solving your stereo chase ° 


problem. 


70 REBUILT EQUIPMENT—M. L. Abrans 
Co. will send you information on their 
line of rebuilt equipment. 


Platemahking 


7 NEWS PLATE MAKING — Return post 


card for illustrated literature on Hoe 
equipment for plate moulding casting and 
shaving. As advertised in this issue, page 9, 


72 ROUTING CUTTERS—Get the John 
Royle catalog 425 of Routing Cutters, 
As advertised in this issue, page 39. 


7 MASTERFORMER-—Sto-hi Corp. offers 
a booklet on the uses and features of 
Masterformers. As advertised in this issue, 
page 1. 
74 ZINC—Atlantic Zinc Works will send 
you the booklet, “Getting Down to Zine 
Facts.’ As advertised in this issue, page 43, 


7 DRY MATS—Circle this number for 
test samples of Morley Trutone Mats, 


76 CATALOG—Anerican Publishers Sup- 

ply offers a complete catalog of stereo- 

type supplies. As advertised in this issue, 

page 48. 

77 DRY MAT—Circle this number for a 
sample of Wood Dry Mats for news 

papers. As advertised in this issue, page 49. 


78 ZINC—Return the post card for com- 
plete data on Edes products for photo- 
engraving. 

7 ENGRAVER'S SUPPLIES — Harold M. 


Pitman Co. offers information on news 
engraving processes. 


8 PLATE SHAVER—Get details on the 
features of the Ostrander-Seymour 
Rotary Head Plate Shaver. 


STEREOTYPE SUPPLIES — Return the 
post card for information on Coyne & 
Paddock products for stereotypers. 


8 DRY MATS—Certified offers an inter- 

esting booklet about plate duplication 

with dry mats. As advertised in this issue, 
page 47. 

# STEREO SUPPLIES—Get the Eastern 

Newspaper Supply catalog. Return the 

post card. As advertised in this issue, page 41. 


8 ROTARY SHAVER—Circle this num- 
ber for complete details of the Barker 
Rotary Shaver. 


Miscellaneous 


$5 BEARINGS—Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Corp. offers you its catalog of bearings 
for the printing industry. 


86 MOTORS—Kimble Electric Co. will 
send you a booklet on motors for use in 
the printing industry. As advertised in this 
issue, page 49. 


8 BEARINGS—Get information from SKF 


on bearings for your requirements. 


$8 ELECTRIC TOOL—Get a descriptive 
folder on the Whiz Electric Tool. As 
advertised in this issue, page 49. 


Ku BEARINGS—Return the post card for 
information on Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. 
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No. 320G Vandercook 
Proof Press with Auto- 
matic Delivery and Ink 
Fountain. 

(Optional Equipment) 











GREATER CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


The publisher or printer who supplies good proofs 
to his customers is giving more than a service to 
them. He is reducing the possibility of errors, 
eliminating misunderstanding, and increasing 
production efficiency. 

The No. 320G Vandercook Proof Press solves 
the big proof problem in many plants. Inking is 
automatic. Operation is by hand. Adjustable side 
and front guides facilitate feeding and simplify 
tegister. Printing is of the finest quality. 


The No. 320G Vandercook Proof Press will take a 
form up to 19”"x24',". Job and small automatic 
press forms may be proved after they have been 
locked up. Forms may be accurately registered 
before they are sent to the press room or foundry. 
The No. 320G Vandercook Proof Press may be 
used for checking plates or premakeready. 

Complete information on the No. 320G Vander- 
cook Proof Press will be sent at your request, and 
without any obligation to you 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Main Office and Factory 


908 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CANADA: SEARS LIMITED, TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


Eastern Branch 


220 East 45th Street, New York City 
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YES!..10s a lot easier to make type changes now 


PINGER-FLIP Changes of type on mor-miver 
machines! Now for the first time this important 
development is available — on Intertypes  ex- 
clusively-— to save time and still further reduce 
the cost of Intertype composition. 

ON THE NEW Lniversal 72-90 Model C and 
Twin C nou-mixers. Intertype’s finger-flip fea- 
ture saves up to fifteen seconds on every change 
from one type to another...As soon as his last 
line of matrices has left the distributor box. the 


lntertype operator can proceed inunediately to 
assemble matrices of another size or face — and 
without waiting until the other line has been 
completely distributed. 

WHEN BUYING a new composing machine, 
be sure that vou are getting the latest improve- 
ments for profitable ty pe composition, including 
new Intertype features designed to insure clean 
printing and durable slugs. Write for catalog to 
INrertype. 360 Furman Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


STEP AHEAD with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE 





INTERNATIONAL CRAFTSMEN'S CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND © AUGUST 10-14, 1941 





